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INTRODUCTION/ 



The lives of the public m^n of our country is the history of the nation, and 
4a all its vicissitudes and trials no one has filled a more conspicuous and honor- 
able position than the subject of the present memoir. , 

In the language of the veteran Napoleon of the American press, " we know 
General Cass as a man, and we esteem him. We have seen him for the last 
three years standing up with all his vigor, and with all his heart, in supporting 
an administration whose head superseded him four years ago in the votes of the 
Baltimore Convention. Among the most distinguished statesmen in the land, 
he has been one of the most decided and the most faithful advocates of an ad- 
ministration which yields to no other in the glory and benefit which it has shed 
upon its country. If opposition to its measures were to be repelled, Lewis Cass 
was there to throw himself into the breach. If blows were to be returned, he 
-WSLS there to give them in no stinted measure. If our rights were to be pro- 
tected abroad, Lewis Cass was there to stand up by the side of a patriotic Ex- 
ecutive. If great reforms were to be introduced at home, who more honest and 
efficient in its support ! Faithful and firm as he has proved himself to be, la 
standing by the friends of the country, he deserves the support of every republi- 
•can who is friendly to the administration, and devoted to the principles of th& 
Republican party. 

In the compilation of this volume, the author has examined various and nu- 
merous authorities, and condensed, as far as practicable, the numerous incidents 
connected with the life of General Cass. He is mainly indebted to " Nilea* 
National Register," " The Congressional Globe," and a series of essays by the 
Hon. Richard Rush, published in the Richmond Enquirer in the year 1843, un- 
der the signature of a " voice from. a friend,'' together with a short biographical 
sketch contained in the National Portrait Gallery. ^ 

G. H. H- 

Baltiuobe, May, 1843. 



CHAPTER L 

PubKc men, who maintain an elevated rank in popular favor, in a cbnnttj^ 
"Wbere their opinious and acts are open to certain scrutiny and free remark, tmnt 
he possessed of more than ordinary merit. And we believe that we shall hav%^ 
public opinion decidedly with us, when we say, that it has fallen to the lot of f^w 
to^ occupy as various and important stations in the Republic, with so large jlv. 
ehare of approbation, as the subject of the present memoir. 

General Lewis Cass was born in Exeter, New Hampshire, Octdber 9th^, 
1682. His ancestors were among the first settlers of that part of the eomitry^ 
and his father (Major Jonathan Cass) bore a commission in the Revolutionary 
army, which he joined the day afler fhe battle of Lexington, and in which h^, 
continued until the close of that long and arduous struggle, having particfpatedt, 
in the memorable battles of Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Trenton, Princeton, Mook. 
mouth, and Germantown. He was afterwards a Major in General Wayne'% 
army. In 1799 he moved with his family to Marietta, but eventually settled at. 
Wackalomoka, in the vicinity of Zanesville, in Ohio, where, afler a life of hoa^ 
orable usefulness, he died in August, 1830. 

His son, Lewis Cass, the subject of the present memoir, was educated at th^ 
Academy of Exeter, the place ot his nativity, and studied law at Marietta, undel^ 
the late Governor Meigs of Ohio. He was admitted to the bar in 1802, aiid^ 
pursued the practice of his profession successfully during several years. 

In 1806, he was elected a member of the Ohio Legislature. Wheuthe eiK- 
terprise of Aaron Burr began to agitate the country, he was appointed on tho: 
Committee in the Legislature to which the subject was referred, and 4iraAed thfr- 
law which enabled the local authorities to arrest the men and boats on their* 
passage down the Ohio. This law, interposing the arms of the State, baffled ft. 
project which was generally believed to have been of a revolutionary charactern.. 
and intended to divide the Western from the Eastern States. The sape pei^. 
drafled the address to Mr. Jefferson, then President* of the United States, whickv 
unfolded the views of the Ohio Legislature, on this momentous subject. Fe«r. 
matters in any country ever excited a greater sensation than this. The crimft 
imputed was of the deepest guilt ; the accused, a person of the highest eminenoftt 
both for talents and political station, having but lately occupied the second poat^, 
with pretensions to the first, in the country, the Government of which be wait, 
charged with a design to subvert. Conspicuous persons were implicated in thft> 
supposed plot ; and the party violence which marked the period, mingled itselT 
in the opposite opinions which the transactions themselves might naturally cn)^ 
ate. Public attention was consequently fixed with eager curiosity on every atefi 
of the trial, and the counsel, the bench, and the Government, .scanned the ^gir^^ 
ceedings with the most inquisitive scrutiny. In exposing the nefarious desig|]|ft; 
of Burr, Mr. Cass displayed that firmness and civic- courage, which has alwi^ 
characterized his public career. 

In 1807, Mr. Cass was appointed by President Jefferson, Marshal of the Se«(i^ 
of Ohio, which office he resigned in 1813. In 1812, he volunteered hi? servicftik. 
in. the force which was called out to join the army under General WiLiam HuSt^ 
and marched to Dayton, where he was elected Colonel of the third regiment di 
Ohio volunteers. Having to break through an almost trackless wilderness, tbi% 
army suffered much on its route to Detroit, and it was necessary that the officer^, 
of the volunteers should be examplers in fatigue and privations, lest the inaik%. 
unused to military dtsciptine, should turn back ia discouragement, ColoaftL^ 
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Cass was among the most urgent for an invasion of the Canadian province im- 
mediately after the army arrived at Detroit, but General Hull did not cross the 
river until after the lapse of several days, and thereby lost all the advantages of 
a prompt and decisive movement. The advanced detachment was commanded 
by Colonel Cass, and he was the first man who landed, in arms, on the enemy's 
shore, after the declaration of war. On entering Canada, General Hull distrib- 
uted a proclamation among the inhabitants, which, at the time, had much noto- 
riety, and was generally ascribed to Colonel Ca.ss; it is now known that he 
wrote it. Whatever may have been entertained of the inglorious descent from 
promise to fulfilment, it was generally regarded as a high spirited, eloquent, and 
patriotic document. Colonel Cass soon dislodged the British posted at the bridge 
over the Canards. There he gallfmtly maintained his ground, in expecta- 
tion that the army would advance and follow up the success, by striking at 
Maiden ; but was disappointed by ike indecision of General Hull, who ordered 
the detachment to return. 

. Proclamation of war was made by President Madison on the 19th of June, 1819, 
and the following ofticial letter of Colonel Cass proves that in the succeeding 
month the enemy's advanced posts had been farced by a detachment under the 
conamand of that modest and brave ofticer : 

Sandwich, (Uppeb CA:fADA,) July 17iA, 1812. 

Sir : In conformity with your instructions, I proceeded with a detachment of 230 
men, to reconnoitre the enemy's advanced posts. We found them in possession 
of a bridge over tHe river Canas, at the distance of four miles from Maiden. 
After examining their position, I left one company of riflemen, to conceal them- 
selves near the bridge, and upon our appearance on the other side of the river, 
to commence firing, in order to divert their attention, and to throw them into 
confusion. I then preceded with the remainder of the force about five miles to 
a ford over the Canas, and down on the southern bank of the river. About sun- 
set we arrived in sight of the enemy. Being entirely destitute of guides, we 
marched too near the bank of the river, and found our progress checked by a 
creek, which was then impassible. We were then compelled to march up a 
mile, in order to effect a passage over the creek. , 

This gave the enemy time to make their arrangements, and prepare for their 
defence. On coming down the creek we found them formed. They commenc- 
ed a distant fire of musketry. The riflemen of the detachment were formed upon 
the wings, and the two companies of infantry in the centre. The men moved 
on with great spirit and alacrity. After the first fire the British retreated. We 
continued advancing. Three times they formed, and as often retreated. We 
drove them about half a mile, when it became so dark that we were obliged to 
relinquish the pursuit. Three privates of the 41st regiment were wounded and 
taken prisoners. We learn from deserters that nine or ten were wounded, and 
some killed. We could gain no precise information of the number opposed to 
us. It consisted of a considerable detachment from the 4lst regiment, some mi- 
litia, and a body of Indians. The guard at the bridge consisted of 50 men. Our 
riflemen stationed on this side the Canas discovered the enemy reinforcing them 
' during the whole afternoon. There is no doubt but their nunaber considerably 
exceeded ours. Lieutenant Colonel Miller conducted himself in the most spirited 
and able manner. I have every reason to be satisfied with the conduct of the 
whole detachment. 

Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be. 

Your most obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS, 
Colonel Zd Regiment Ohio VolufOeers. 



This expeditioB (of Hull's) was planned a short time previous to the declara- 
tion of war, (April, 1812,) as a measure of precaution and forecast, in order that a 
considerable force might be placed in the Michigan territory with a general Yiew 
to its security, and in the event of war, to such operations in the uppermost Ca- 
nada, as would interrupt the hostile influence of Great Britain over the savages, 
obtain the command of the lake on which that part of Canada borders, and main- 
tain co-operating relations with such forces as might be most conveniently em- 
ployed against other parts. Brigadier General Hull was charged with this pro- 
visional service, having under his command a body of troops composed of regu- 
lars and volunteers from the State of Ohio. Having reached his destination after 
his knowledge that war had been declared, and possessing discretionary author- 
ity to act offensively, he passed into the neighboring territory of the enemy with 
the prospect of easy and victorious progress. The expedition, neverthless, ter- 
minated unfortunately, not only in a retreat to the town and fort of Detroit, 
but in the surrender of both, and of the gallant corps commanded by that officer. 
The sensation produced by this occurrence throughout the United States, and 
particularly in the Western country, can scarcely be described. So entirely un- 
prepared was the public mind for. this extraordinary event, that no one could be* 
lieve it to have taken place, until communicated from an official source. 

In all the timorous and inefficient measures that followed, Colonel Cass had 
no responsible participation. The singular, inconsistent, and irresolute conduct 
of General Hull during the whole expedition, soon withdrew from him the con- 
fidence of Colonel Cass, and his known disapprobation of the course pursued 
made him an unwelcome counsellor at head quarters. When the army capitu- 
lated on the 16th of August, to General Brock, the commander of the British 
Torces, he was not present, but the detachment with which he was serving, uu- 
•der Colonel McArthur, was included in the capitulation, and being unable to 
retreat by the impracticable route behind it, submitted, and was embarked for 
Ohio. Colonel Cass immediately repaired to Washington, and made the follow 
Ing report to the Government : 

Washington, September 12, 1812. 
Sir : Having been ordered on to this place by Colonel McArthur for the pur- 
pose of communicating to the Government such particulars respecting the expe- 
dition lately commanded by Brigadier General Hull, and its disastrous result, as 
^ght enable them correctly to appreciate the conduct of the officers and men, 
and to develope the causes which produced so foul a stain upon the national 
character, I have the honor to submit for your consideration the following state^ 
ment. 

When the forces landed in Canada,. they landed with an ardent zeal, and 
stimulated with the hope of conquest. No enemy appeared in view of us, and 
had an immediate and vigorous attack been made upon Maiden, it would doubt- 
less have fallen an easy victory. I knew General Hull afterwards declared he 
regretted this attack had not been made, and he had every reason Vo believe 
success would have crowned his efforts. The reason given for delaying our 
operations, was to mount our heavy cannon, and to afford to the Canadian mili- 
tia time and opportunity to quit an obnoxious service. In the course of two 
weeks the number of their militia who were embodied had decreased, by deser<- 
tion, from six hundred to one hundred men ; and, in the course of three weeksi 
the cannon were mounted, the ammunition fi'xed, and every preparation made for 
an immediate investment of the fort. At a council, at which were present all 
4he field officers,, and which was hold before our preparations were completed* 
it was unanimously agreed to make an immediate attempt to accomplish the bb^ 
ject of the expedition. If, by waiting two days, we could have the service of 
our heavy artillery, it was agreed to wait, if not, it was determed to go without 
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it»find' attempt the pl^ce by storm. 'This cipinidn appeared to cdrrespoild wit k 
tbe views of the* Genera], and the day was app^Hoted for commencing otxr^ 
tnarobw He declared to me tfafat he considered himself pledged to lead the arnr^y 
to ''Maiden. The ammunition was placed in the 'waggons; th« cannons we f^e 
Bm-barked on board the floating batteries, and every requisite was prepared. Tli«^ 
spirit and zeal, the ardor and animation displayed by tbe officers and men cxn 
learning the near accomplishment of their wishes, a sure and sacred pledge that 
in' the hour of trial, they would not be found wanting in d(ity to their country 
and themselves. But a change of measures, in opposition to the wishes anrd 
-opinions of all the officers, was adopted by the General. The plan of attacking 
Maiden was abandoned, and, instead of acting offensively, we broke tip our 
camp, evacuated Canada, and recros^ed the river in the night, without even tlie- 
shadow of an enemy to injure us. We left to the tender mercy of the enemy 
the mioerable Canadians who had joined us, and the protection we afforded- 
them was but a passport to vengeance. This fatal and unaccountable step dis- 
pirited the troops, and destroyed the little confidence which a series of timid, ir- 
resolute, and incjecisive measures had left in the commanding officer. 

About the lOth of August the enemy received a reinforcement of lour hun- 
dred men. On the 12th, the commanding officers of three of the regimant^- 
(the iburth was absent) were informed, through a medium which admitted of no 
doubt, that (he General had stated, that a capitulation would be necessary. 
They on the same day addressed to Governor Meigs, of Ohio, a letter, of whi<;b 
the following is an extract : - 

" Believe all the bearer will tell you. Believe it, however it may astonisk 

you, as much as if told by one of us. Even a c is talked of by th^ 

. The bearer will fill the vacancy." 

The doubtful fate of this letter rendered it necessary to use circumspection in 
its details, and therefore the blanks were left. The word " capitulation" will 
fiiU the first, and " commanding General" the other. As no enemy was near 
us, and as the superiority of our force wes manifest, we could see no necessity 
for capitulating, nor any propriety in alluding to it. We there determined, itt 
the last resort, to incur the responsibility of divesting the General of his com. 
mand. This plan was eventually prevented by two of the commanding officer* 
of regiments being ordered upon detachments. 

On the 13th, the British took a position opposite Detroit, and began to throw 
up works. During that and the two following days, they pursued their object 
without interruption and established a battery for two eighteen pounders," and 
an eight inch howitzer. . About sunset on the 14th, a detachment of 350 men 
from the regiments commanded by Colonel McArthur and myself, was ordered 
to march to the river Raisin, to escort the provisions, which had sometime re- 
mained there protected by a party under the commanded of Captain Brush. 

On Saturday, the 15!:h, about 1 o'clock, a flag of trace arrived from Sand- 
wick, bearing a summons from General Brock, for the surrender of the town 
and -fort of Detroit, stating, he cou d no longer restrain the fury of the savages. 
To this an immediate and spirited refusal was returned. About 4 o'clock their 
batteries began to play upon the town. The fire was returned and continued 
without interruption, and with little efif^et, till dark. Their shells wel^ thrown 
tjll 1 1 o'clock. 

At daylight the firing on both sides recom^menced ; at the same time the ene- 
my began to land troops at the SpringWells, three miles below Detroit, protect- 
ed by two of their armed vessels. Between six atid seven o'clock, they had 
eilbeCed their landings and immediately took up their line of tf>arch. They 
Inoved in a close column of platoons, twelve in. front, upon the bank of the 
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The fourth regimeiU was stationed in the fort ; the Ohio volunteers and apart, 
of the Michigan militia, behind some pickets, in a situation in which the whole 
flank of the enemy would have been exposed. The residue of the Michigai^ 
militia were in the upper part of the town, to resist the incursions of the sava- 
ges. Two twentjr.four pounders loaded with grape shot were posted on a com- 
manding eminence, ready to sweep the advancing column. In this situation, 
the superiority of our position was apparent, and our troops, in the eager expec- 
tation of victory, awaited the approach of the enemy. Not a sigh of discontent 
broke upon the ear ; not a look of cowardice met the eye. Every man expected 
a proud day for his country, and each was anxious that bis individual exertion 
should contribute to the general result. 

When the head of their column arrived wit^iin about five hundred yards of 
the head of our line, orders were received from General Hull for the whole to 
retreat to the fort, and for the twenty-four pounders not to open upon the enemy. 
One universal burst of indignation wa«! apparent upon the receipt of this order. 
Those whose conviction was the deliberate result of a dispassionate examina- 
tion of passing events, saw the folly and impropriety of crowding 1100 men 
into a little work, which 300 men could fully man, and into which the shots and 
shells of the enemy were falling. The fort was in this manner filled ; the men 
were directed to stack their arms, and scarcely was an opportunity afforded of 
moving. Shortly afler, a white flag was hung out upon the walls. A British 
officer rode up to inquire the cause. A communication passed between the 
commanding Generals, which ended the capitulation submitted to you. In en- 
tering into this, capitulation, the General took counsel from his own feelings 
only. Not an officer was consulted. Not one anticipated a surrender, t^ll he 
saw ths white flag displayed. Even the women were indignant at so shameful 
a degradation of the American character, and all felt, but he who held in his 
hands the reins of authority. 

Our morning report had that morning made our effective present, fit for duty, 
^ 1060, without including the detachment before alluded to, and without including 
300 of the Michigan militia on duty. About dark on Saturday evening, the de* 
tachment sent to escort the provisions, received orders from General Hull to re» 
turn with as much expedition as possible. About 10 o'clock the next day they 
arrived within sight of Detroit. Had a firing been heard, or any resistance 
visible, they would have immediately advanced and attacked the rear of thel 
enemy. The situation in which this detachment was placed, although the re- 
sult of accident, was the best for annoying the enemy and cutting off his retreat, 
that could have been selected. With his raw troops enclosed between two 
fires, and no hopes of succor, it is hazarding little to say, that very few would 
have escaped. 

I have been imformed by Colonel Findlay, who saw the return of the Quar- 
termaster General the day aflea the surrender, that their whole force, of every 
description, white, red, and black, was 1030. They had seventy.nine platoons^ 
twelve in a platoon, of men dressed in uniform, many of these were evidently 
Canadian miliiia. The rest of their militia increased their whole force to about 
seven hundred men. The number of the Indians could not be ascertained with 
any degree of precision ; not many were visible. And in the event of an at- 
tack could have afiforded no material advantage to the enemy. 

In endeavoring to appreciate the motives and to investigate the causes which 
led to an event so unexpected and dishonorable, it is impossible to find any solu- 
tion in the relative strength of the contending parties, or in the measures of re* 
tti^tairce in our power. That we were far superior 1o the enemy ; that upon any 
ordinary principles of cklcoktion we would have defeated them, the wounded 
HBd indignant feelings of every man there will teistify. 
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A few days before the surrender, I was informed by General Hull, we had 
400 rounds of 24 pound shot fixed and about 109,000 cartridges made. We sur- 
rendered with the fort, 40 barrels of powder and 2,500 stand of arms. 

The state of our provisions has not been generally understo:>d. On the day 
of the surrender, he had fifteen days of provisions of every kind on hand-^ — of 
meat, there was plenty in the country, and arrangements had been made for 
purchasing and grinding the flour. It was calculated, we could readily procure 
three months provisions, independent of 150 barrels of flour, and 1,300 head of 
cattle which had been forwarded from the State of Ohio, which remained at the 
river Raisin, under Captain Brush, within reach of the army. 

But had we been totally destitute of provisions, our duty and our interest un- 
doubtedly was, to fight. The enemy invited us to meet him in the field. 

By defeating him, the whole country would have been open to ns, and the 
object of the expedition gloriously and successfully obtained. If we had been 
defeated, we had nothing to do but to retreat to the fort, and make the best de- 
fence which circumstances, and our situation rendered practicable. But basely 
to surrender without firing a gun — tamely to submit without raising a bayonet^ — 
disgracefully to pass in review before an enemy, as inferior in the quality as in 
the number of his forces, were circumstances, which excited feelings of in'lig- 
nation more easily felt than described. To see the whole of our men flushed 
with the hope of victory, eagerly awaiting the approaching contest, to see them 
afterwards dispirited, hopeless, and desponding, at least 5D0 shedding tears be- 
cause they were not allowed to n>eet their countr3'^'s*foe, and to fight their coun. 
try's battles, excited sensations, which no American has ever before had cause 
to feel, and which, I trust in God, will never again be felt, while one man re- 
mains to defend the standard of the Union. 

I am expressly authorized to state, that Colonel McArthur, and Colonel Find- 
lay, and Lieutenant Colonel Miller viewed this transaction in the light which I 
do. They know and feel, that no circumstances in our situation, none in that of 
the enemy, can excuse a capitulation so dishonorable and unjustifiable. This 
too, is the universal sentiment among the troops ; and I shall be surprised to 
learn, that there is one man, who thinks it was necessary to sheath his sword, 
or lay down his musket. 

I was informed by General Hull, the morning after the capitulation, that the 
British forces consisted of 1,800 regulars, and that he surrendered to prevent 
the effusion of human blood. That he magnified their regular force near &ve 
£>ld, there can be no doubt. Whether the philanthropic reason assigned by him 
is a sufficient justification for surrendering a fortified town, an army, and a terri- 
tory, is for the Government to determine. Confident, I am, that had the courage 
and conduct of the General been equal to the spirit and zeal of the troops, the 
event would have been brilliant and successful, as it now is disastrous and dis- 
honorable. 

Very respectfully, sir, 

I have the honor to be, 

your most obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS, 
Colonel, 3i Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 

The Hon. William Eustis, Secretary of War. 

The failure of this expedition struck the friends of the Administration wkh 
dismay, while its enemies were mad with ferocious joy, in the double hope of 
getting into power, and stopping the war. Colonel Cass threw himself into the 
i»reach and did more by publications under his name, than any man in th^ na- 
tion, to uphold the Administration of Mr. Madison against the incessant batter- 
ing-rams with which the Federalists sought to prostrate it under that disaster* 
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His publications exposed him to fierj denuDciations from tlie Federal press, with* 
but parallel perhaps in our country, except in the case of Mr. Madison himseJf^ 
of whom it was said (and let this go" as a sample of its ferocity) "/Acrf everyi, 
honest man ought to have a whip in his hand to lash the scoundrel around thk 
aeorld.'' 



CHAPTER II. 

The surrender of Hull left the North Western frontier exposed to the incur. 
sions of the British and Indians, and occasioned considerable alarm in the* 
neighboring States. It was not, however, without a consoling effect. It wa» 
fi^owed by signal proof that the national spirit rises according to the pressure- 
on it. The loss of an important post, and the brave men surrendered with it, 
inspired every where new ardor atid determination. In the States and districts 
least remote, it was no sooner known, than every citizen \ias ready to fly witb 
his arms at once to protect his brethren against the blood-thirsty savages let 
loose by the enemy on an extensive frontier, and to convert a partial calamity 
into a source of invigorated efforts. Nearly ten thousand volunteers immedi* 
ately offered themselves to the Government,, and being placed under the com-- 
mand of Brigadier General William Henry Harrison marched towards the Ter*^ 
ritory of Michigan. 

. In December, 1812, Colonel Cass was appointed Major General of the Ohio 
militia ; in the following spring he was appointed Colonel of the twenty-seventb 
regiment of United States Iniantry, and soon after, was promoted to the rank of^ 
Brigadier General. He joined General Harrison at Camp Seneca, and cross- 
ing Lake Erie with him, after Commodore Perry's victory, was present in pur- 
suit of the British and Indian forces under Geneial Proctor, and particpated in^ 
the triumph at the Moravian towns. At the battle of the Thames, (5rh October, 
1813,) so decisive in annihilating the enemy in that quarter, expelling him from* 
our territory, and giving security to a vast frontier, and where it was also that 
the brave Johnson acted so nobly, Cass had no command ; but, always devotedt 
to his country ; ever burning to serve her in all ways, he solicited a place a»' 
▼oluntecr aid to the commanding General. His eager request was granted.. 
Cotnmodore Ferry acted in the same capacity, on that day. He was thus asso-^ 
eiated in a station and ia duty, wilh that renowned naval officer, who, not con«- 
tent with putting Liake Erie in a blaze of glory, by his victory over the Britisb 
fleet, desired to strike at the foes of his country on both elements. And need' 
we other proof that Cass was to be found where the shot flow thickest? So, 
literally, it was. He galloped on in time to be in that impetuous charge, led h^ 
Colonel James Johnson, which so completely routed Proctor and the BritisL 
regulars, while Colonel Richanl M. Johnson routed and slaughtered the Indians 
under Tecumseh. 

An eye witness^ writing some twenty years since, says : "In the autumn of 
1813, 1 well recollect General Cass, of the Northwestern army, commanded by 
Harrison and Shelby. He was conspicuous at the landing of the troops upoti 
the Canadian shore below Maiden, on the 27th of September, and conspicuous 
at the battle of the Thames, as the volunteer aid of the commanding general; 
I saw him in the midst of the battle, in the deep woods upon the banks of the 
Tbames, during the roar and clangor of fire-arms, and savage yells of the enemy. 
Then I was a green youth of seventeen, and a \x>lunt^er from. Kentucky." 
■r General HarrisonV report of the victory, puts Cabs and. Perry in the same 
dafis <)f merit ; and none^ surely^ could ever be higher. In his letter to Gen. 
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'€ral' Jolin Armstrong, Secretary of War, dated October 9, 1813, he staute^ s 
^*{ have already stated that General CA8sand Commodore Perry assisted nne Ux 
forming the troops for action. The former is an officer of ike highest merit Ajad 
the appearance of the brave Commodore cheered and animated every breast-'* 

The effects of this victory, in which General Cass bore a prominent part, 
^ere also as salutary as its achievment was glorious. It put a complete period 
to the war on the Northwestern frontier, and ended the cruel murders that liad 
been so frequently perpetrated in those regions, in which female tenderness and 
helpless infancy had been the common victims of savage barbarity. It restored 
to the Americans all the posts which had been surrendered by General Hull. 

Getieral Harrison having now accomplished the object of the- expedition— tlie 
capture of the British army, and being without orders from the War Depart- 
ment, . for his subsequent operations, left General Cass with part of his troops 
ki command of Michigan and the upper province of Canada. His headquarters 
were at Detroit^ and he Uius became the military guardian of a people over 
whom he was goon (October 9, 1813,) called to preside, as civil governor. In 
July, 1814, he was associated with General Harrison in a commission to treat 
«^(at Greenville, Ohio,) with the Indians who had taken part against the United 
States, during the war. A treaty of pacification was formed, comparative trati- 
quiliiy Mras. restored to the frontiers, and a large body of Indians accompanied 
Governor Cass to Detroit, as auxiliaries. An interesting anecdote is related of 
these aus^itiaries, who, by their constant attachment to Governor Cass, acquii^ 
the sobriquet of "pet Indians." In the fall of 1814, a party of them left De- 
troit for the purpose of making excursions on the river Thames.* After remain- 
ing in that neighborhood soixie days, they collected and took prisoner fbrty-fiv©' 
<^ the British militia, anxing whom was a Colonel. Having kept them a short 
time, the Indians animated hj humanity, permitted their prisoners to return to 
their homes on their. paroZe of hon0r not to appear in arms against the United 
S&ates or their allies until legally exchanged, at the same time taking care to 
detain the Cdlooel as a hostage for the fa thfbl performance of the contract oa 
i3»e part of the enemy. 

About this periodt Michigan waslefl with only one company of regular soldiers 
.for its defence, and thai at ifche time, consisted of twenty. seven men. With this 
iinadeqnate force, aoBdihe local milkia, the Governor ivas, for a time, lefV to de* 
'i<fi»d the territory against the hostile Indians, who were constantly hovering 
aroufid Detroit. On the>^ of October, one of the Kickapoo Indians was «hol 
veav Cross Isle, by an American, eoldier while in the act of presenting his gnb 
.«t one of the party^ Colonel JAmes» eommandcr of the British post at StUid-' 
^ch, forwarded atlespatoh on the succeeditig day, to Govemor Cabs, notifyiifj^ 
3iim that a murder had been conkmiUed by some American soldiers on a poor 
4ind)A}tio^nding: Indian, and.eAating'thatit was nee^ess for him to point cut tfaei 
Uni9 of coaduct neceseaiiy ion this occasion^or to direct attontioh to the custom* of 
4iivaj^fe, when one of thieiar number, has heen nncdered. Governor Cass ie« 
|)lied, that he would cause an inquiry to be made into the circutn^aaces of the 
inuffder,.axid:lhep^rp«tralQFs, if^.deteoted, would- snifer. the punishment which the 
kw»6f<alli^iliaDedaatt(m8|)ffoiv^ that the allusion ti^^ibe 

WMtR Custom of TfitatBttfting: Upon iiknoo^it individuals wj|s> unnecessary f that 
'tiiei»tv;f of this/countiiyj€|»ei3ate iwith rigid ioqiattiftlity upon all ofibnders, aad 
dMtt Jbe w%s confidenlithaljiio dnad of the/ conseqae»DeB woiddeverliidQce the 
^mtiB of juatioe to ^mnBih the 4Bnoceitt or to screen tiie>gttiliy. 

GorerMvCAaa haviDgexi«BiBedfntO:aH the facts connecled with the traa«ac« 
tion, siibBeqnenlly'iraoteitxK'tlb^/Briliah «o«nMnffer,>that'the^^fo^^ aUuded to 
«a0:4iiUed while in; 1^ altemptsle fhootianAfmeribain •tidier ; that the act was 
committed witlunth^ territoiriAl juriadktion.^ 4ie lUnited (States,^ and- a Briliilii 
officer had consequently no right to require, nor ought an American officer to 



f^f a ,aQ.j ^xflsifiaAioa upoi)' the -sulaj^t ; thut (Opr emintrj. did mi mAm^wWi§fi i in 
prijppiple, nor will ev^ Admi^ in practice* the right of any foreign aiithoritMlB tlo: 
iot^rlare in any arrangement ordi8Cu$sion between ne anj the Indiana Uviji|^« 
withui our territory ; that if an Indijan isi injufed }» higj^iison or property withia 
this territory, our laws am|>ly providcid^for the punishoienl of the f^fbnd^r^and: 
ibei^edre^of the party ii\|ure[d* 

. The BrUi^ authorities of the weatern district of Upper CapiM]ai,chagn>ed 
at the manly firmness and determi^atfon of Governor Cass, immediately kaued 
a, pjroclamation oQering a reward of .Ave buadred doUars for the itpprehanMpn 
of the murderer. 

As soon as this fact became knowA to Governor Cass, he issued his procla- 
iio«^n rei]t^iri|ig all persons, citizens of the Territory of Mighigan, or residing 
theireio, to repel by force, all attempts which may be made to apprehend mif 
pojrsMs within . the Territory or waters under the jurisdiction of the United 
State^i by virtue of the proclamation of the British aujthorities, or 0f any- 
I prooc^s which may issue fpom any authority other than that of the United States 

or Michigan* 
i The principle setup by the British authorities o( taking cogniza;nce of alleged 
ofiencea committed within the lijaaUs o( the United States, was too absurd to ad-» 
mil of a moment's dispute* Jt was altogether unwarrantable. It struck direct* 
I ly at our national sovereignty. The pompous interference of bis majesty!e 
^geats in behalf of hjs old allies, in a matter wbich did not concern them,.was> 
designed to give the untutored savages exalted ideas of the- friendship, the pow« 
er^^d the dignity of the Briti ah government — >tomake that government appear 
as the afvenger of th^ir wrongs. Governor Cass met the application with be- 
9emiog dignity; and patriotic sfiirit. He would suffer no interference of a foreign 
power, with questions coming wi<thin the American jurisdiction^ He w^U sttf^ 
ferno American .citizen to be transported tohismajjasty's dominions for alleged 
crimes committed within the American territory. 
I In 1815^ after the termination of ike war, Governor Cass moved his family to 
Det^it. Michigan- had sufiered greatly during the war ; Detroii <rxhtibited a 
scene ^f devastation. Scarcely a lamilyt when it resumed its domestic estab* 
iis^ment, found more than the remnants of former wealth and comforts. Lat«8 
had becoa>e silent, and morals had suffered in the general wreek ; and it Te- 
quired great, prudence and an4incom«fipn share of practical wisdom, to i^ad bacl^ 
a people: thas disorganized, to habits of industry and order. The civil go¥ern>" 
mentwas established, and such laws enapl^d as could be most. easily carried 
intoefieei* The. legislative powersbeia^ pJaced in the hands of the Governor 
*Ad ji|dg^, rendereidita delicate task t<f aid in theenaetnwNiC'of bwA wkich 
w#re to he enforced by the.sume will ;- bi^ it was pefrfocssed mth d^cisionr and* 
eidjgihteaed diseriminaticm* 

Thetlndiantrelatioiis were lihepyise adjvated Ihr^Higbout the westi^rt feooitier; 
Viar had rupt^ed ior weakened e^^y tie* whicii bad previously eoaiiected the 
tribes with our Government. By decisive, but kind measures, the hollow Cnioe* 
Wihioh alenie exist^dy wuns converted inHv^a peifiatti^nt; peace ; . and 4hey < retilrQed, 
^y^^r^(^ito their lkiiptin^>gro(^nds;a»d i^aaai places of resoft, wj«h !a.geiieml: 
diiipioaitiQn to* live in.ajnilyaiiid quiet. "^t' 

Duri|»g the same yefkr,- Governor Cass was associated with Geaeral McA^rw. 
thnrv to treat wiUi.thiSrladtanayat Fort ^M^, Thenortb western p)iK of Ohio' 
wasraoqHiiied Atthis. time* The following year,. he: was engaged uoiba smbo 
di«tm a4 ^t* Mary's, to carry into. effacty with ceHttJA mqdiiacatton8,ihe)AteaAy.cf 
Fort M€|ig^,iand foK the.ac^tsitioB of l^nd in Indiwpa* In ]r9l9> he assitled aoi 
the^treatyheU b.% SagAno« by whieh l%rgQ Te^inquishofteAlS'^were.ohtaHiedi fi^m 
; the Indiaqs in Miolv^^tfu la all Ih^frO jKisfVtiatiQiUig Geifemfdr>CAsa4i0te(iMvihaf 
principle of frankness and reciprocity. 
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' ' Two eVents .occurred this year in Michigtu), wbich gnve a new aspect ta 
her h<»pe« and promises of prosperity. One was. the privilege of electing a del-- 
egate to Congress ; the other was, the sale of public lands within the terrltor^r. 
No one eierted himself with more zeal to effect these improvements, than €rov. 
enior Cass, as he was convinced that the Intrbduction of the elective franshisa 
among t^e pisople would elevate their political character ; and that, ly the sale 
of the public land, the population of the territory would increase, and its prosper* 
ity advanced. 

In 1820, an expedition was planned by Governor Cass, under the sanction c€ 
Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, the object of which was to pass through 
Lake Superior, cross the country to the Mississippi, explore the sources of that 
river, and establish an intercouse with the Indians on that extensive route. The 
party combined persons of science, who were capable of ascertaining the phjsi* 
cal character of the country, and of making an instructive report, among whom 
were Mr. Schoolcraft and Captain Douglass, of the corps of Engineers. A pre- 
liminary object was to inform the Indians of the Sault de St. Marie of the inten* 
tlon of the Government to establish a military post at that point, and to determitie 
the site. On his arrival there. Governor Cass assembled the Indians, and made 
known the object in view. Being under the influence of a chief who was notp*'-^ 
riously disaffected toward the United States, they heard the proposition with 
evident ill-will, and broke up the council with every appearance of hostile inten^ 
tions. They returned to their encampment, immediately transported their womeir 
and children over the river, and raised a British flag, as if in token of defiance. 
Crovernor Cass at once adopted the only course suited to the emergency. Tak- 
ing only an interpreter with him he advanced to the encampment, and pulled 
down, with his own hands, the Anglo-savage fla^, directing the interpreter to 
inform the Indians that they were within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that no other flag than theirs would be allowed wave over it. Having given 
this bold and practical rebuke, he returned to his party, taking with him the flag, 
and leaving the Indians to furiher reflection. The moral influence of this op- 
portune and seemingly perilous step was immediately seen ; new overtures were 
made by the Indians, which led to an amicable and satisfactory adjustment. Mr. 
Schoolcraft, in his scienti^c and -interesting journal of that expedition, relates 
that Governor Cass ^ walked cooly over to the lodge of the daring, turbulent, alid 
hostile chief, hauled down the British flag, and put his foot upon it ; thus vindi^ 
eating in an instant the American honor and supremacy by the ten'or he inspired^ 
though he did s6 at the risk of his life. 

In 1821, the services of Governor Cass were again brought into requisitioiif 
by the Governmient, to assist in anotljlr treaty, to be negotiated at Chicago. H^ 
embarked at Detroit, in a birch canoe, ascended the Maumee, crossed into the' 
Wabash, descended that river to the Ohio, went down the Ohio to the Misais- 
sipppi, and descended that and the Illinois to Chicago. By the' treaty formed 
there,' all the country in Michigan, not before ceded, south of Grand river, waer 
acquired 

. In 1822, the first Council of Mi<;higan met. This body relieved the Gov- 
emor and judges of their legislative duties, and gave the Government -of the 
territory a more republican form. Governor Cass' messages to the Counciias 
convened under his Administration, were always written iii a chaste and digni« 
.fied style ; indeed, all the public documents that came frcfm his pen, while Gov- 
ernor of the territory, may be regarded as good specimens of Executive compo- 
fiction, and exhibit a highly cuhivated literary taste. But his literary reputation 
reists on a broader and more appropriate basis than his gubernatorial writings. 

In 1833, Governor Cass concluded an arrangement with the Delaware Indiana 
by which they deded some valuable traces on the Muskingtim, in Ohio. 
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/ fn JS^, fce piV)de8d«d toPraitle du Cfiien; wfcere, in cbiijuwctibn with Gov- 
«rDor Clarke, a trMty. of genera] pacification was concluded ' anrxJhg the Nortfi-^ 
iresterly triKes. In Ms tour of 1820, Governor Cass had observed that one 
abundant source of-oontention among the Indians arose from uncertain or unfde-^ 
ified boundaries. To remove this cause, as many as practicable of the tribes 
were colleofed at thi^ tim^*, in order lo ascertain, by tradition and custom, and 
establish, by general consent, the limits of each dominion. Much drfficiilty at- 
tended this negotiation, as each tribe apprehended a diminution of its otvn power 
and an increase of its neighbor's. Rut the objects of ihe treaty were, in part, at« 
fained% A common acceptance of certain geographical or other known bounda- 
ries was obtained. The beneficial results of this important treaty will be accruing 
with each coming year. Although many may dissent from the terms of the treafy 
for a time, yet lines of separation, defined with so mu'.h solemnity, and by such 
general consent, will at last be appealed to as decisive, and become unalterably 
ixed. War will still prevail, but boixler contests, the most inveterate and san- 
gumary, may be appeased. 

Sometime in the year 1S25, John Dunn Hunter's narrative of the "Manners 
and Customs of several Indians tribes located west of the Mississippi," appealed, 
which, at the time, attracted much attention. Governor Cass, in the coursic of his 
^ours through the West, had satisHed himself that this work was an imposture. Iii 
determining to expose it to the world, his mind was led to dwell on the ample 
subject of Indian character, language, and condition, and he wrote the articler 
which appeared in the fiftieth number < f the North American Review, (Januar]^ 
No., 1826.) The subject was full of interest, and written in a style uncummonlj 
saniest, chaste, and eloquent ; and the public was gratified to learn that a theme 
«o' toteresting and important, h>^rl enga^^ed the attention of so cultivated and libe- 
ral a mind. Another arti-le of his, being a review of Beltrami's work, an Ita- 
lian who attached himself ta Colonel Long's expedition in 1823, and presenting 
the aborigines under new aspects, appear/d in the fifiy-fifth number of the samei 
^riodical, (April No., 1827 ) This article, which was altogether of a historical 
and statistical character, attracted eqtial atte?ition with its precursor. / , 

• In the year 1826, Governor Cass again traversed Lak * Superior, to fulfil the^e- 
nevolertt purposes of the Government. A treaty was held at Fond du Lac -witli 
l^ose tribes who were too remote from Prairie du Chien, to have met therci 
The great object of these treaties was to'remove the ca»i«es of contention betweeit 
tbe, tribes, as the limits of each dominion. Colonel Thomas L. McKemiey, wha 
was associated witU Governor Cass on this occasion, has |^iven a lively and p'tj- 
turesques account of the excursion in his late work, entitled ♦'Memoirs, Travels* 
.and the Wrongs and Rigins of the Indians." Another treaty was concluded on 
the Wabash, on thfir return from Lake Superior, by which the Indians cedi^d a 
lai^e tract of land in Indiana. 

. In 1&J27, treaties were negotiated at Green Bay and at St. Joseph's ; Govem6i* 
Cass was an agent in both. On his arrival at Green Bay, instead of finding th» 
Winnebagoes, who were lo have been parties in the hegotiatioh, he learned 
that'they were collecting ip hostile bodies, for the purpose of waging war against 
the whites. With his usual promptitj.de, he adapted his c«irse to the emergem^^ 
Embarking in a birch canoe, he ascended ibe Fox river, crossed the PoHage, 
and had partly desoi»nded the Wisconsin, when he pereeived an encampmeot of 
Winnebagoes on its banks. To show his confidence in them, he landed alono 
•and approached the wigwams ; but the Indians refused to hold any communi*- 
cation with him. Afier much fruitless endeavor to conciliate he returned towards 
his canoe, when a young Indian snapped his rifle at his back. Whether the piece 
was loaded, and missed fire, or the act was an empty, but significant token of \ 
enmity, is not known. 

2 y 
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Gpyeraor Ca«8 pursued kis eourse dowp the ri^r, reftdhed Pvaiije.diirCbi^n^ 
and found the seUleiDeQt there in a state of extreme alann. At large beet on Ui^ 
MUeissippl bad been attacked by a iiii||ierou0. band,. and. escaped capture onlj bf* 
a gallant but bloody defence ; and a whole fiuoily bad been murdered and dcalp* 
ed| on ibe skirts o( the village. Having organized the inhabitants in the be«f; 
manner, for (heir own defence, there being no garrison there at the time, be de^ 
scended the Mississippi to St. Louis, where the means ^defence were to be ob-? 
tained ; and at his suggestion a large detachment of United States troops Wa» 
moved up the river in lime to prevent further bloodshed. In the meantime Gof-^ 
emor Cass returned to Green Bay in the same canoe, by the way of the Illinois 
river and Lake Michigan, having made a circuit of about eighteen hundred miles wiik 
unprecedented rapidity. His celerity of movement, and the alacrity with wblclik 
the United States troops seconded his call, probably averted a war that migbt 
have embraced the whole Northwestern frontier. A negotiation followed* whicli 
restored tranquility. The apparent violence offered to him by the Indian on the 
Wisconsin, is the only instance of that nature which had occurred during his 1oq|^ 
and intimate intercourse with the Imlians. 

In 1828, another treaty was held by him at Green Bay, and another at SU 
Jpse{,h's, by which a cession was procured for Indiana. In these various tre»v 
ties. Governor Cass was instrumental in acquiring for the United States, and 
rescuing from the wilderness, for the great agricultural purposes of the cOuntryv 
many millions of acres of land ; and in a manner which ought to leave no coo* 
aciousness on his mfnd, that he has aggravated the lot of a single tribe of Indiana* 

Sometime in 1828, a historical society was formed in Michigan, of which 
Governor Cass was elected the President. He. delivered the opening addw8» 
before it in 1829. This address, embodying the early history of Michigan^ 
brings it down to the period when the United States came into possession of itl. 
Its publication excited a spirit^of research and inquiry, which has already pro* 
^uc'^d the most beneficial results. 

In 1830, Governor Cass was invited by the Aiummi of Hamilton College, New 
York, to deliver an address at their anniversary meeting. He accepted the in- 
vitation, and in the address which he delivered, displayed an afihienoe of read- 
ing and reflection, which proved his habitual acquaintance with most of the de* 
partments of human knowledge. From that college he subsequently received 
the honorary degree of L. L. D. H^ had previously been admitted an honorary 
member of the Aryierican Philosophical Society, in Philadelphia ; -^of the NfiMt- 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Indiima Historical Societies ; of the America* 
Antiquarian Society ; and the Columbian Institute. 

In July, 1831, Governor Cass resigned his office as Governor of the Territo^ 
ry, afler having administered it for eighteen years. When he began his admin* 
Istration, he found the country small in population, without resources, and al« 
iinf>st sunk under the devastations of war.. He lefl it with a wide-spread popu,. 
lation, and thriving with unprecedented prosperity. He has gone along» almost 
step by step, with that immensje portion of our country beyond the Alieghanies^ 
^hjch, sinpe he came into life, has grown into an empire ot civilization of itsel£ 
This auspicious condition may notJIi be attributed to executive instrumentality;, 
but an administration, impartial, vigilant, pervading, and intelligent, may b^ 
^rly supposed to have shed a happy influence on all around. 
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CjaAPTpR III. 

Oil the first of August. 1831, General Cass was called hj General Jackson 
to.fi'l the respopsibie post of Secretary of War, made vacant' by the resignation 
of General Eaton. He was unanimously confirmed by the Senate on the thfr* 
tieth of the ensuing December. While in that department, his diligence is 
k|^own to have been unabated ; and in handling questions of great magnitude 
and delicacy, his course commended itself to the approbation of the whole na- 
tion. Many questions of general and permanent interest, and of vital impor- 
tance to the country, some involving the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion were presented for discussion. In their progress they cast upon the Gov- 
ernment a heavy responsibility, and great trouble and labor, and were watched 
with a jealous solicitude by the whole communTty, which was divided in opinion 
respecting the points involved in their solution. Happily, by tlie wisdom jand 
firmness of the patriot then at the head of the Government, and by the good 
s^nse of ithe nation, they passed away, without leaving behind theina any effects 
injurious to our institutions. 

. The War Department of all others, is burdened with a multitude of private clain^s. 
Not merely the business of the army proper, in its whole ranfre of distance and ser- 
vice, but contracts and occurrences of endless variety. and number, under stated 
agencies or special acts of Congress, embracing Indian affairs and other inreresi^s^ 
clearing out of rivers and harbors — erecting breakwateis atid other works^ witU 
everlasting claims for extra labor, and other things not in the contracts, surveys, 
national roads, militia claims from the States, pensions — all these, with the busii 
ness they create, are only part of what falls on the Secretary of War, as his pro- 
▼ince, to looic after and settle* In most cases of this nature, it probably seems to 
the individual interested, that his case is quite clear — he wonders anybody caii 
doubt — it only requires to have the papers looked at, to be allowed and paid at once» 
This .he honestly thinks* perhaps, and so talks, not, however, omitting complaints 
of the indecision and want bC firmness of the Secretary of War. But not s(> 
does ijie Secretary of War think himself. To his mind, most probably, the cases 
are. not so very clear. Perhaps he remembers what Lord CHiancellor Bldon is 
reported to have said, when the London journals \^re saying that he was too 
slow in coming to his decisions^-one of them remarking, that it was as easy iH 
decide most of his cases, as upon the difierence of black and white. '^ YenJ* 
said the old Chancellor, ^' if they were black or white ; but I find most of them 
gray /" So it was with Geneml Cass. He probably found the most of his caserf 
no easier to decide off* hand,, than this eminent Judge ; but, on the contrary, call- 
ing for careful investigation, to do justfoe between the Government apd the parties- 
This, to the inipatience of the latter, may have looked like ii^decisipn ; and it is 
no wonder, if occupied, also, with duties more primary, because more national^ 
amid the great complication and variety of those that press upon the War De» 
pai^ment, he could not always find the time he may have wished for those pri* 
v^te cases, and thus have lefl a portion of them unsettled on leaving the Depart- 
coent, as his predecessors have done before, and as his successors ^Iways will*. 
Governor Cass presided ovier the War Department for above five years, and 
it would be no short work to recount aU that he did while there, of public im- 
portance and value. We will, however, present those more prominent speci* 
mens, from which the well-judgin{| will make the right inferences, as to his 
talents and principles. 

In 1832, the hostile incursions of the Sac and Fox Indians on the Northwestern 
frontier, necessarily led to the interposition of the Government. General Cass, 
in his annual report of that year to Congress, recommended, in view of these re- 
peated and unprovoked aggressions, a more eiiicieut organization of our militia 
as essential to that security \vhich is one cf the principal objects of all govern- ' 
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ments. He opposed the maintain an'ce of a large regular force, as - history a& 
forded us too nugiy lessons of the fatal results of a large standing army. Its 
obvious tendency was to engage lis in unnecessary wars, and ultimately to en- 
danger public liberty. . Our principal dependence for protection should be upon 
^he great body of the citizens of the Republic. If war should come upon us, 
our regular force should be increased to an extent proportioned to the emergency, 
which would form a nucleus, around which the militia force could be formed and 
embodied. 

The system so wisely adopted and so long pursued, of constructing fortifica- 
tions at exposed points, and of preparing and collecting the supplies necessary 
for the military defence of the country, and thus providently furnishing in peace 
the means of defence in war, was continued with unabated vigor under the ad- 
ministration of General Cass. 

The controverted question respecting the relative rights of the Cherokee In- 
dians and the State of Georgia, excited much attention. The difficulties were 
greatly augmented by the Supreme Court of the United States, confirming the 
Cherokees in their notion of independence,, within the orbit of State authority. 
The ability and discretion of General Cass were signally displayed on that oc- 
casion, in luminous, powerful, and irrefragable arguments against the doctrine of 
the Supreme Court, from which he dissented, not as a factionist resistingautho- 
rity, or as a sciolist unable to comprehend it, but as a patriot, a jurist, and a 
scholar. The policy of the Administration prevailed, and the Secretary of War 
had been its^'efficient, and, well may I add, its learned and enlightened expounder 
and defender. Congress appropriated five hundred thousand dollars for the re- 
moval of the Indians from Georgia, Alabama, and other States, to a territory 
west of the Mississippi, without the limits of any State or organized territory, 
and belonging to the United States., The Indians were removed, under every 
humane care, to places better fitted for their homes ; the high claim of Georgia 
to be sovereign within her own borders, was fully vindicated against those dis- 
organizing counter, principles, subversive of the first elements of civilization that' 
would have denied 'it; and with such an approving voice did the people of Geor- 
gia regard the conduct of General Cass, that the Legislature of that State unani- 
mously named a county after him, which, since its creation has been noted for 
its undeviating adherence to the Republican cause. 

The subject of nullification now more seriously engrossed the attention of the 
country. The Nullifiers asserted that the Federal Constitution was a compact 
originally formed, not between the people of the United States at large, but be- 
tween the people of , the different States, as distinct and independendent sover- 
eignties ; and that when any violation of the letter or spirit of that compact 
took place, it is not only the right of the people; but of the State Legislatures, 
to remonstrate against it ; that the Federal Government was responsible to the 
people whenever it abused or injudiciously exercised powers entrusted to it, Snd 
that it was responsible to the State Legislatures whenever it assumed powers 
not conferred. The Convention of South Carolina assembled on the 19th of 
November, 1832, and passed an ordinance which declared, that "all the acts of 
Congress imposing duties on imported goods, more especially the laws of May 
19th, 1828, and JFuly 14th, 1832, to be null and void within the State of South 
Carolina." The Governor was authorized by the Legislature of the State to 
call out the militia to resist any attempt on the part of^the Government of the 
United States to enforce the revenue laws. . 

These proceedings on the part of the State of South Carolina, brought on an 
issue between the State and Federal Governments that could not be neglected. 
The very existence ol the Government depended upon its decision. A sii^gle 
State had set at defiance the authority of the General Government, and dc- 
clared that no umpire should be admitted to decide between the contending par- 
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ties. The federative principle of the Constitution, and the. whole authority of 
Congress and of the federal judiciary, were pift in issue by this question, and, 
however unwilling the leaders might bp to destroy the Union, still experience 
had too clearly shown the difficulty of restraining an excited people, not to cre- 
ate apprehension as to the result of these efforts to throw off the authority of 
the General Government. 

At this crisis, the watch-tower of this Republic was tenanted by one whose 
lofty patriotis(p attracted unbounded confidence, while, from his stern presence 
and inflexible purpose the efforts of intimidation, clamor, or blandishment, with- 
drew, defeated and unavailing. The *' old hero" felt that there was no room 
for hesitation, and determined at once to come to an issue with the NulHfiers ; 
to place the powers of the Government upon the broad ground that the federal 
judiciary was the only proper tribunal to decide upon the constitutionality of its 
laws ; and to enforce the revenue acts with an entire disregard to the pretended 
rights of sovereignty which were assumed by the State of South Carolina. 

With that view the Secretary of War was ordered to assemble all the dispo- 
isable military force of the United States at Charleston. The revenue laws, un- 
der the protection of the forces of the General Government, were carried into 
efiect without any opposition by violence, and no attempt was made to enforce 
the laws under the ordinance of the State Convention. 

Upon this important question, General Cass shared, with pride, the manly, 
vigorous, and triumphant resistance by which the usurpations of So^h Carolina 
were encountered and finally prostrated. Hrs correspondence upon this subject 
was forbearing, conciliatory, and scrupulously mindful of State rights, and in all 
other respects was highly dignified and appropriate. It is not too much to say 
of it, that it comes well up to the models of our foremost statesmen, being much 
like that of Mr. Madison in the Olmstead case, when resistance was threatened 
to a law of the United States in Pennsylvania, and advanced to the eve of con- 
summation. 

A difficuly with Alabama, at another time, presented a menacing aspect. 
Under an obligation, the United States had contracted, by treaty, to prevent in- 
trusion upon lands that had belonged to Indians within that State, until they 
could be removed. Emigrants, nevertheless, entered upon the lands ; and, un- 
der difierences to which this led, the State and Federal authorities were upon 
the point of collision. It was happily warded off, and the public documents at- 
test the union of energy and prudence in General Cass throughout the whole 
exigency. His appropriate, cogent, and lucid" correspondence abundantly up- 
held the rights and dignity of the State, yet threw over the Indians the shield 
to which the laws of the Union entitled them. 

Quring these portentous periods, the military orders were firm, but discreet, 
and it appeared by a message from the President, in answer to a call upon 
those subjects, that no order had been cU any time given to '^ resist the constituted 
aiUliorities of the StcUe of South Carolina^ within the chartered limits of said 
StateJ'^ The orders to General Scott informed him that, " Should^ unfortunate^ 
ly^ a crises arise, when the ordinary power in the hands of the civil officers shoidd 
not he sufficient for the execution of the laws, the President would determine the 
course to be taken, and the measures to he adopted ; till then he was prohibited 
from acting,''^ 

In relation to the dangers of a collision with the authorities of Alabama, we 
quote the following extract of a letter from the War Department, written by 
General Cass, to Major Mcintosh, and dated October 29, 1833,; . 

^ ^'Sts: Your letter of the 21st instant, to Major General Macomb, k&s been 
laid before me ; and, in answer, I haire to infdrm you that you will interpo?B no 
obstacle to the service of legal process iifM>n any officer or soldier fmder. yoiSir 
dDmopand, whether issuing from the Courts of the State of Alabama, iw of the 
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tJiiited St&ted. btt liie CDntrarJ", jrou will give all necessary facilities to tbe ex- 
ecution of sucB pfobesfl. Jt is not the irttehtion of the President that any part 
of the military force of the tTnited States should be t>rought Into collision with 
"the civil aiithority. In all questions of jurisdiction, it is the duty of the frrmer 
*to submit to the latter, and no considerations must interfere with that duty. Ifi 
therefore, an officer of the State, or of the United States, come witll legal pro- 
cess against yourself, or an officer or soldier of your garrison, you will freely 
^dmit him within your post, and allow him to execute his writ undisturbed." 

In 1836, General Cass left the War Department. It is well known that lie 
jenjoyed the full confidence of General Jackson, who was anxious he should re- 
tain his seat in the Cabinet till the expiration of the Administration. But "his 
health having been broken down by official labors, he could not remain, and be 
retired, with the decisive proofs of the good feeling and satisfaction of the Pre- 
sident. One was a warm letter, thanking him for his services, and expressive 
of the kindest sentiments towards him personally ; and the other was the mis- 
sion to France, to which he was appointed. 

Upon the resignation of General Cass, as Secretary of War, the opponents of 

the National Administration were loud in their denunciations against him. Soaie 

unscrupulous partizans charged that he retired reluctantly, and that General 

Jackson was tlesirous of getting rid of him ; while others alleged that he was 

,, destitute of decision and afraid of responsibility. Strange ideas ! As if Gene- 

,j&\ Jackson would have called to the head of the War Department a man of 

;this description, or have retained him a day after his quick insight into men had 

.discovered any such deficiencies, which could not have escaped him had they 

ijejxisted, and not only retained him, but retained the fullest confidence in him to 

^,the last, of which there is abundant proof. Furthermore — as if his whole life 

d)d not contradict it — his long Western and frontier service, so full of stirring 

and perilous incident — his efficient share in concluding, while Governor of Mica- 

. jgan, more than twenty Indian treaties, in regions, and under circumstances^ pe- 

..cplUurly calling for decision of character, and involving responsibilty — and by 

^ which he obtained for his country territory of great value and extent — as if 

/fhese things, not to repeat the abundant evidences of a prompt and resolute 

<^rit in all his public and private acts, were not at war with such ideas* 

. ^An inopartiai historian, in alluding to General Cass, at the time he held the 

,||Qportant post in General Jackson's Cabinet, stated that '^ In the important 

. station which he now holds, his sphere of usefulness is enlarged, and none of 

vjbj«&, predecessors ever enjoyed a greater share of public confidence. Strict and 

punctual in his business habits, plain and and affable in his manners, with 

^-powers of mind which grasp, as it were by intuition, every subject to which 

Itik^y ^f® applied — united to various and extensive acquirements." 



•^ CHAPTER IV. 

"'^Ttt September, l836, General Cass was apjpointed, by General Jackson, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of St. Cloud. No 
^'^Jne^has ever questioned the ability with which he performed the whole range of 
♦Hi^'dnty, direct and incidental, attaching to that responsible and honorable post, 
at that conspicuous Cotrrt. During his residence therre, arose the qnedtion of the 
^Quintuple Treaty, one of the most ponentdus subjects which has ever threatened 
. our^^tenor or interest. England, from prolessed philanthropic, but from really 
-Interested molives, was seeking to establish a new principle of maritime police, 
'-bjr ^faieh she eould^seafch • the vessels of all n«tioil8 traversiiig theoe^m* By 
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fierseverfng- efforts sbe had obtained separate treaties with variotis Polrers of 
£«irope, some great and some smatl-^fbr nothing is too high or too low ^ huw 
man ambition — by which the right of search was gf'anted. She then eaid^ 
through her Secretaries, Lord Palmerston and Lord Aberdeen, that as she cbuld 
not execute these treaties without searching the vessels of all nations, to ascer- 
tain to which they belonged, she should assume that right, and stop dnd board 
the vessels of the United States wherever ihey mi^bt be found. And to give 
more moral weight to her pretensions, she projected another treaty with 
the four great Powers of Europe, embracing in it the right of search, and ittJ 
tended to make it the law of the ocean. The treaty was signed hefbre public 
attention was turned to it, but fortunately it was not ratified ; and it was of vital 
importance to the United States, and all other Powers interested in the freetfcm 
of the seas, that it should not be ratified 'by France. It was, of course, well 
known, that from the nature of their Goveroments, the ralificatiens of Russia, 
of Austria, and of Prussia, would not be withheld. But France, being a con- 
stitutional monarchy, and public opinion operating poweffully there upon the? 
Administration, it was hoped the nation might be induced to act upon it, through 
the Chamber of Deputies. And it was obvious, from the maritime state of the 
"world, that if France could be withdrawn from this confederacy, no new prinf-. 
ciple of public law could be created, to which she and the United Statefs should 
refuse their sahction. A quintuple treaty would be dangerous ; but a quadruple 
treaty would be without the least effect or Infkience. To pruduce, therefore, thi^ 
result, was an object of the highest importance ; and the American Minister at 
Paris, finding himself without instructions from his Grovernment,'had to depend 
upon his own resources, and to act upon his own responsibility. His operation^ 
were twofold : first, to operate upon public sentiment, and then directly uponrthe 
ijrdverriment. His pamphlet upon the right of search, was the measure he 
adopted to efiect the first object-, and his formal protest, (written' February 1'^ 
1€42,) against the French ratification of the treaty, the second. The pamphl^ 
wfes published in English, in French, and in German, and was distributed 
throughout Europe. Its efifect is well known. The appeal, by protest, to the 
French Government, was successful. That paper has been published, and no 
doubt very generally perused. It is a document truly Artier lean. 7*he rights of 
our country are upheld with a proper resolution. While it is sufficiently rei»- 
pectfuj, it plainly warns the French Government of the position it will occupy 
if it sign the treaty, it remarks upon the moral effect which the treaty is wr- 
tended to produce upon the United States, and observes, that ft is not to be pf&» 
aumed that the ^ve Powers meditate a direct attack upon thei^ independents. 
*^ But," it continaes, *^ were it otherwise, and were it possible they (the United 
States) might be deceived in this confident expectation, that would not alter, iti 
one tittle, their course of action. Their duty would be the same, arid (he sanie 
iroohl be their determination to fulfill it. They wonld prepare themselves, witli, 
apprehension, inched, but without dismay — with regret, but with firmness — fUr 
one of those desperate struggles which have sometimes occurred in the htstoi^' 
^f the world, but where a just cause and the fiivor of Providence have gained 
strength to comparative weakness, and have enabled it to break down the p«ide 
of power.*' 

The patriotic course of General Cass naturally exposed him to the bitterness 
of the aintf. slavery fiinaticism of the several count riea of Europe, more espe- 
cially in England, where the fanaticism has the whole pr«ss as its organ, and 
other organs besides, even to defamatory Peers in Parliament, whose audienee 
is Europe and the world, 9!s well as Britain. It also prf^roked the matchtetfs 
Wrath of Lord .Brougham; That powerful, though prejudiced and passionate 
Pe^, aad furious aliolitionistr^-^thal ^univehsal busy-body and intermeddl^r ef 
the age" — beheld ii^dbeBomidreacsoiiIng and glateamanlike loiie of the procest. 
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death to fa is hope of seeing perfected the ^ver- famous Quintuple Trealj. Ff a<i 
that high-handed leagpe reached its consummation, new, aad a peculiarly eC- 
lective vigor would have been imparted to the principle of universal afoolitioiiy 
the undoubted root of the league, of which Lord Palmerston's instructions to 
the English Minister in Portugal, distinctly avowing England's determination to 
persevere in her plans of suppressing' the slave trade, until slavery itself w^tm 
extirpated from the world, js the proof. What an avowal I What an atta^clc 
does it not involve on the domestic institutions of independent nations ? Even 
the English Ambassador at Constantinople, Lord Ponsonby, in writing to fais 
Government, was forced to shrink back from a principle so monstrous. Ho^wf 
highly, then, ought not the people of the United States to estimate this servioo- 
in General Casb ? 

In the able pamphlet referred to " On the Right of Search," General Cass 
holds the following language : " We are no slaveholder. We never have been* 
We never shall be. We deprecate its existence in principle, and pray for it» 
abolition everywhere, where this can be effected justly and peaceably, and safe- 
ly for both parties. But we would not carry fire, and devastation, and murder^ 
and ruin into a peaceful community, to push on the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject. But after havnig visited three quarters of the old continent, we say be- 
fore God and the world, that we have seen far more, and more frightful misery, 
since we landed in Europe, and we have not visited Ireland yet^ than we have^ 
ever seen anM)ng this class in the United States. Whatever may be said, there 
is much of the patriarchial relation between the Southern [banter and the slave. 
And as to the physical distress which is seen in Europe, resulting from a want 
of food, and from exposure to a rigoroug winter, without adequate clothing, wo 
believe it to be so rare, as not to (<)rm a just element in the consideration of this 
matter. Bui the subject of the emancipation of two millions and a half of hu- 
-Hian beings, living among another population, of diflTerent race and color, and 
•with different habits and fi?elings, is one of the gravest questions which can be 
submitted to society to solve. It can be safely led only to those who are to be 
so seriously affected by it ; and there it is lefl by the Constitution of the United 
States, It is a matter with which the General Government has no concern.*' 
** And so with respect to the slave trade. It is a traffic, which can be traced 
back to the time of Jacob, whose son was sold in Egypt ; and down^ in sonne 
form or other, during the successive ages, which have intervened, to the last 
.century, when by treaty arrangements with Spain, England obiained, as a 
^reat commercial favor, the privilege of supplying the Spanish colonies 
' .with • slaves, and to the present, when, after many years of bitter opposition, 
Jthe English Parliament voted the aboliti< n of the slave trader but when 
8t>me of tb6 greatest names in England were found in the minority, viz : 
The ])uke of Clarence, afterwards William the Fourth, Lords Thurlowv 
(£lden, Liverpool, and Sidmouth. These statesmen, by their votes, not only pro^- 
HDunced the slave trade to lie legal and expedient, but moral also, so far as that 
qoBsideration formed, at that time, a motive c f legislative action. That it is ille^ 
gal, by the great code of public law, no statesman, nor publicist, or well inform*. 
,ed man will seriously contend. Than :s to the advancing opinions of the age, 
its atrocity is fljenerally acknowledged, and the obligation of Christian States t© 
.extirpate it, ahnosi every where felt and obeyed. But it is not permitted, in 
oi^er to attain a great good, to commit a great evil. In order to break up this 
traffic, to break down the barrier^, which centuries have been rearing, and by 
which the weak are every where protected against the strong, the peaceful 
against the warlike. .The law of nations is but general opinion^ illustrated by- 
able jjrists, and sanoti^ed by time, and by universal acquiescence. Tou^h it 
rudely, and the tvhole fabric will disappear, leaving the nations of the worki, in 
their mutual jelfttioiiSi. as they existed in the most barbarous agfes*'' 



In replj to the aoematimis of the British aothorittes, that the fiiilure of the 
Qixiotupie Treaty to meet with the approbation of ifae American GoTemment, wa» 
UiBtamount to the refusal on their part to co-operate in suppressing the slave 
tra^e. General Cass continues, *^ But the United States refuse no such co-operation*. 
nriiey have interdicted, as we have seen, this trade to their citizens, and have 
provided exemplary punishment for the transgressors. They have, for many 
years, kept a squadron upon the coast of Africa taaid in its suppression, and they 
&re now making arrangements for its augmentation. * * * * * But after 
&11, what kind of philanthropy is that which seeks, not merely to put down the 
African slave trade, but to put it down by the employment of one means among 
many, and which means, if persisted in, as threatened, will as surely involve two- 
great nations in war, as to-morrow's sun will rise upon both ? And who can tell 
tlie issue of such a war, not merely to the parties themselves, that we shall not 
touch, but to the civilized world ? Who can tell the question of maritime right, 
"^Krhich will arise during its progress, and of maritime wrongs, which will be in» 
flictedt Who can tell how soon its sphere will be enlargad, and the oppressions 
of Africa be lost sight of in the struggles of Europe and America ?" 

^* It is strange indeed, but so it is, that one of the modes proposed for the liber- 
ation of the negro, from the traffic of his fiesh and blood, will, necessarily lead 
to the bondage of the American seamen, where his flesh and blood are not in* 
deed sold, but where they are taken without price, and may be swept away by 
tbe cannon of his own country. * When they doubted, they took the trick,' 
i^ords which all Americans should grave upon their hearts. We may safely 
appeal to any generous Englishman and Frenchman, and ask, what would be 
their sensations, if told, f YeSj we do seize your citizens^ toe icill seize them ; whem 
are doubi^ we take the trirk.^ Let each answer for himself ; and that answer 
mrill disclose the feelings of the Americans ; for this trick is a man — an Ameri- 
can citizen. By and by, afler law sJtall have worked its way far enough^ the 
trick may become a French citizen ; and what sort of a struggle will coma 
when that step is taken ?" 

*' But should the United States yield to this claim, what security is there for 
them^ or for nations like them, interested in the freedom of the seas, that it wouMI 
not be followed by another and another pretension, till the British flag rode tri- 
umphant over the waters of the earth ? How far is to be pushed this crusade of 
benevolence, which would involve East and West in one common calamity, in 
order to attain, Jn its own way, an object which must come, and that speedily ? 
There are significant signs abroad, that this is but the commencement of a sys- 
tem, destined to a wide extension, already the project has been publicly discuss- 
ed in England, of putting a stop to slavery, by putting a stop to the sale of its 
products. It has been supported in the journals, and advocated, we believe, in 
Parliament. The sdieme has not yet ripened into a plan." 

"Even if England were clearly right, as in our opinion she ih clearly wrong, 
•she might forbear much, without any imputation upon her honor. She has won 
her way to distinction by a thousand feats in arms^ and what is better title to 
renown, by countless feats in peace. Triumphs of genius, of skill, of industry, 
and of enterprise, which have gained her a name that the proudest may envy, 
and that few can hope to equal. She has given birth to aa empire in the West, 
an empire whose extent and duration it passes human sagacity even to^^onjec- 
ture. There are planted her laws, her language, her manners, her institutions* 
A thousand ties of interest unite these kindred people. Let England cherish this 
as her most glorious work. But let her recollect^ too, that a spirit, equal to her 
awn, animaies the Reptddic^ and though she may be crushed^ she will not be 
diskynored" 

These extracts will plainly show the character of^ the pamphlet, and e^diiint 
how instnunentid General Cass was. in putting .down a conspiracy or oMifedeff* 



tidy of Euro[^aii pbtetitatets, against the rights, interests^ and sorer^grAy of 6ur 
country on. the ocean* He performed the service on his own estimate of ckit'j.r 
By the exercise of talents of the first order, at the right moment, such as a gveat 
general will, sometimes seize for deciding a campaign, and perhaps the de«ti- 
nres of a nation*, he broke up one of those dangerous confederacies among £b»-' 
^erors and Kings, to defeat which, is supposed, in the history of states, to eall 
k)T the full interposition of national influence and authority, and is rarely, if ever, 
effected without it — seldom with it, unless broken to pieces by arms* The- 
honor of General Cass is therefore as signal as the service he rendered. 

The London Times, the leading Tory journal of England, in announcing tlie 
publication of the pamphlet, said : '^ It is a shrewd performance, written Trilfa 
some spirit, much bold assertion of facts, and a very audacious unfairness of ar** 
gument, which is rather amusing, when contrasted with a certain tone of ^en* 
■tlemanly candor, which is occasionally adopted even in the very act of perform- 
ing some of his most glaring perversions.'' 

An American, writing from Europe, in March, 184'2, says : " General Cass 
has hastily prepared a pamphlet setting forth the true import and dangers of this 
treaty. It will be read by every statesman in Europe, and, added to the Gen- 
eral's personal influence here, will efiectually tiirn the tables on England. Tlis 
country owes the General much for his effectual influence with this Govern* 
i»ent." 

The mischief that lurked in this Quintuple Treaty must not be passed hr* The 
Trhole eastern coast of America, south of the thirty .second degree of north lati«> 
tilde, came within its gigantic sweep, no vessel of the contracting parties could 
«ver have been approaching Charleston, or Richmond, or New York, with a 
-cargo from any part of the world, south of Savannah, or have been going trom 
any of these ports to any part of the world, south of Savannah, without risk Off 
being searched for slaves by British cruisers, the voyage stopped, and the vessel 
oxdered to some British court admiralty for adjudication. Incredible as ibis nuijr 
«eem, the words of the treaty prove it. The space for British search, com|ire&> 
bended more than seventy degrees of latitude^ It might have been ejEOCcised 
upon all the vessels as above, in the very Gulf of Mexico itself^ going to orfirom 
New Orleans. What a blow to our commercial interests was therefore warded 
off? What a door foreclosed against British dominion upon the seas— »-«iid 
-against her anti-slavery &naticism, working upon the seas, that it might ^ its 
work more thoroughly and quickly upon the land. Here is ^e key to Lecd 
Brougham's rage — the defeat of that portentous treaty by the talents, sagacitjr, 
and patriotiskn of General Cass. His attack upon him is without a parallel, 
isince Wedderbum's attack upon Dr. Franklin. It exceeded that in outrage, as 
Franklin was not then the representative of an independent nation.^ 

Strange to say. General Cass was both exposed to indignity and injustice 
from his own Government for the noble part he acted in France. ' The proof is 
on record, or we might want faith in such a charge. It is contained in the eoF- 
respondence between Mr» Webster and himsell^ carried on mainly after. his 
return from France ; but never was retribution sooner brought aboat, as &r as 
the parties were concerned, though the public will not soon forget to what an 
extent great principtes were forgotten in the treatment General Cass received. 
Jlis own victory, over Mr. Webster was complete. No two judgments can difl^ 
,^thout ihlsr^the whole correspondence being read. Let me give a single speoi* 
ti]ien. It forms aniteni in our political history, meimorable and instructive, doa- 
eidering the distinguished actors in the scene. 

General Cass had objected to the eighty gun sqiiadiroii clause of the Ashbur- 
ton treaty, that it had no provision renouncing the British claim to sean&koiir 
vessels for slaves. Hereupon the Seoretm-yi^ State, nofoimled upon sttka* .He 
says, ia reply, What ! ask renuneiatim by tmi^ of* an nnjust fireteiistott .! < <Nt#y 
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^I knew tee well what I was i^iit ; tbe salion inSkg tbat, vmhM weaken- its e^m 
.dauSB ; it would be like asking a treaty stipulatioii, not to destroy our tewtiv hi 
.tfiae of. peace, or to abstain Irom any otber enormity ; tbe United Btitei siand 
mj^€Hk their own rights and power in all matters of that sort ; they ask, they 
wmnt no treaty stipulations-^-fie, Mr. Cass, I should have thought better things 
'of you ; O, lie. Such M^as the purport of the ofi:cidl rebuke, and note the 
iUUics. 

Now hear General Cass. He rejoins : You talk so ; You, Mr. WthMtP ; 
'you^ who in this very negotiation wan ed Lord Ashburton to go into the question 
of iMrRcssMSMT ! You, who Urged him to it, contrary to his wififhes and 
known determinations ; you who made him write about it, and would write ^our- 
self^ although he did not desire to write ; you, who wanted an express treaty 
•npri.ATioN, yes, a renunciation, at tbis day of our power, against renewals 
of THAT outrage, an outrage (horror of horrors) for which, thirty years ago, we 
made her answer with her blood ! ! Fou asume superior spirit and sagacity ; you 
put on superior patriotism, you talk of treaty stipulations. 

Soefa, in effect, was the retort. Justice catinot be done to its language. The 
whole correspondence should be read, in order to appreciate its merits. In 
aeknowlodging the letter that contained it, Mr. Webster remarked, that he had 
^ hastily glanced at one or two of its first pages, but would peruse it more care- 
* fiiily ; and if he thought there was occasion, he would write to him again." B^ 
Jke never ttrote again. The whole letter had a power of right reason iki it, and 
v%ht feeling, which it was impossible for Mr. Webster, with all his admitted 
and great abtlhy, to anwser. Silence was his otily reiiige. To this, there coCdd 
be no objedion ; but with signal injustice to General Cass, bis letter was treat- 
ed ^8' private. It was not put upon the files, and therefore not published by tbe 
Oovernment, although Mr. Webster's letter, which had so justly provokied this 
'overwhelming retort, was published, nor was it the only letter of tbe General's 
tint comprehended in the Government's publication of this remarkable and exclt- 
iog correspondence. The distinguisued ** Sage of Linden wald'^ was not treated 
worse when the Senate rejected him as Minister to England, than General Cass 
.was treated by tbe Government on getting back from the French Mission. Mr. 
Van Buren had rendered no illustrious service in England, as General Cas^ had 
doAe in France, no opportunity having beenafi^rded him. 

Where Mr. Webster was, and what doing, when England was lowering her 
' pr6ud flag upon the ocean, to our stars and stripes, as an atonement for the wi- 
«qual]ed outrage of impressment, a renunciation of which, by treaty, be begged 
frtom Lord Ashburton, without getting it, the public documents could tell, and 
the journals of Congress expose his moral treason. Where General Cass was, 
4ind what doing, our history can also tell, and tell with nothing but advanta^ 
Mnd glory to him. 

Yes, in arresting the ratification of the Quintuple Treiaty, General CASsresen^ 
^ his country from search, and all its high-handed evils, apparent and hidden — 
4hus rendering her incalculable good. Against impress?ntnt, he was the 
first to use his sword victoriously, in a war undertaken to avenge it — ^vanquish- 
Ing the enemies of his country, who had perpetrated that outrage upon us, as he 
▼asqutshed, with his pen, the distinguished Secretary of State, who fell fiMt 
asleep, and permitted all his sensibilities to grow cold over the same outrage. 

Soon after General Cass entered upon bis ministerial duties, he was called 
'up to vindicate tho course of conduct pursued by General Jackton's adminis- 
tration, in the prosecution of tbe Florida War. At the court maitial convened 
At Frederick, Maryland, for the trials of Generals Scott and Gaines ; General 
Clinch, in his testimony, charged him with neglecting to make adequate prepa- 
rations for the defence of Florida, upon his representations, during the progress 
4d the difficulties with the Seinimde Indians, and for some time afier the e6»- 
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mtAMfkif ytttDree froi&«xa9gei«)ticii'On:4:8iid]jeict tenjitting to if-; while it <ioi^» 
ample JB^tiep Iq the ^otmn adUereneats ef that eampaign, and ta tbe g-neiall 
*^ military genius" of America, who planed and so triumphantly carried it 
thtmigti. 

Hie. address dellTered at Fort Wayne, In^ana, on the 4th of Jqly, 1848, on 
the .compietion of the Wabash and Erie Canal, is a masterly production, wh I clir 
fijp p^ reBeetions on the genius of our institutions, in eomparison with thodo 
of the old world, might have warmed the heart of Jefferson htmsel. Tl^e sin- 
gle remark in it, that the pyramids **iell no tadebutihe old tale of oppessioM^**^ 
is beautifully characteristic Bonaparte exclaimed, at the battle of the. pyrsi^ 
mids, ^^ Soldiers ! remember tiiat twenty centuries are looking down upon yoii.'* 
T^is was very'fine, but denoted "the conqueror warming up his men to a ne^ir 
vietory^ General Cass' remark denoted the republican sage. It was Jerffemo- 
nian, by its classic brevky and truth. 

In the same address, alluding to our difTerenoes with England in relation t«^ 
the Oregon territory, he says : ** Perhaps, while I adidress you, measures are iia 
progress to wrest from us our territory west of the Rocky Mountains. IsiaiMl:^ 
after island, country afler country, is falling before the ambition ot* Elnglan<L- 
She is planting her standard whenever thero .is a people to be subdued, or tfa». 
fhiits of their industry to be secured. With professions of philanthropy, she p^r-^ 
sees the designs of ambition. And she is encircling the globe with her stations- 
wbererer she can best accomplish her schemes of aggrandizement. Itia my 
deliberate opinion, that no nation, since the fall of the Roman power, has 6m > 
pbiyed greater disregard for the rights of others, or more boldly aimed At uaL> 
veicsal dominion. Our claim to the country west of the Rocky Mountains ia a». 
undeiriable as our right to Bunker Hill or to New Orleans ; and who will calL* 
in question our right to these blood- stained fields ? And I trust it will be maiar 
taineidwith a vigor and promptitude equal to its justice. War is a great eriV 
but Aot so gceai as national tiishonor. Little is gained by yielding to insolent- " 
and unjust pretensions. It is better to defend, the first inch of territory than the- 
lasit., Far better ia dealing with JSngland to resist aggression, whether of terri*- 
tory^, of impressment, or of search^ when first attempted,.than to yield in the hope 
that forbearanoe will be met. in a just spirit, and will lead, to an amicable. xamu 
ptomise. Let us hare no red lines upon the map of Oregop. Let us hoid ,emj 
to the integrity of just claim. And if war comes, be it so." 

The concluding portion of the.addresa is very thrilling and eloquent :." We 
come here to rejoice together. Memorable deeds make memorable days. There, 
is. a power of association given to man, which binds together the past and the 
prefifut, and connecls both with the future. Great events ha}lo w the j^ites where? 
they pass.. Then returning anniversaries, 90 . long as these are remembered^ 
are jcept with scurew or with joy, as they wei« prosperous or. ad verse. To day: 
aMW woric is.born — a woxk of. peace, and not of war. We are celebrating, 
the triumph of art, and not of arms. Centuries hence, we . may hope that 
the ,ri!?er you have made, will flow East and West, bearing upon its bosom thes 
liahes of a prosperous people,^ and that our. descendants will come to. keep the: 
day, which we have come to markt and that, as it returns they will remem^ 
ber the exertions of their ancestors while they: gather the harvest. Associations 
a^ powerful in the older regions of the eastern continent, and strongly afiecl 
the. imagination. They belong, however, to the past. Here, they aj-e stron|^ 
and vJgorop;?, and belong to the fiiture. There, hope is extinct, and history has, 
clofli^ its record. Time has done its work% Hence, we have no past ; all haa^ 
be.en done within the memory of man. Our province of action^ is. the present—* 
of contemplation, the futute. No man can stand upon the scene of one of those 
occurrences which has produced a. decisive effect upon the fate of nations, qn<i 
which Jhi^tory has rendered familiar to us firom youth, without being wUbdrawa 
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fimm tiMiiDAMaBe af tWo fireceni, and carried h^xk tolhe |>eriod of conflieC^ of 
diiiibC, asdof iuQoeai, which attend soom niightj 8i;ni^gle4 All this .is the tn* 
umph. of mtndy tlie exertion of intellect, idiich elevates us in the scale Af beiag^. 
and furnishes us with, another and purer source of enjoyment* £ven secent 
rveots, anound which time has not gathered its shadows, sanetify the places oi 
tiieir origin. What American can sinrvey the field of battle at Bunker Hill, or 
at New Orleans, without recalling the deeds which will render these names im* 
periska^^le I Who can pass the islands of Lake Erie, without thinking upmi 
those who sleep in the waters below, and upon the victory which broke the 
power of the enemy, and led to the security of an extensive frontier ? There 
i»o monument can be erected^ for the waves roll,<«.nd will roll over them. But 
\»» who met the enemy and made them ours, and his devoted companions, wili 
Hve in. the recollection of the American people, while theret is virtue to admire^ 
patriotism or gratitude to reward it." 

**I have stcKxi upon the . plain oi Marathon, the battle field of liberty. It is 
silent and desohrte. Neither Greek nor Persiau is there to give life and anima« 
tion.to the scene. It is bounded by sterile hills on one side, and lashed by the^ 
eternal waves of the Egean sea on the other. But Greek and Persia were onc» 
there, and. that dreary spot was alive with hostile armies, who fought the great 
fight which rescued Greece from the yoke of Persia." 

'. ^* I have stood upon the hill of Zion, the city of Jerusalem, the scene o£ our 
Redeemer's suSerings, and crucifixion, and ascension. But the sceptre has de» 
parted from Judah, and its glory firom the capital of Solomon. The Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Greek, the Roman, the Arab, the Turk, and the C.rusader,« 
have passed over this chief place of Israel, aiid have reil it of its power and 
beauty. Well- has the denunciation of the prophet of misfortunes been fulfilled, 
when he declared that *^ the Lord had set his iace against this city for evil, and 
Bot for good," when he prmiaunced. the words of the Most High, '^ I will cause 
to cease fcom the city of Judah, and fi-om the streets of Jerusalem, the voice of 
mirth and the voice of gk^ness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
tiie bride ; fbr the land shall be desolate*" 

In 1842, General Cass was invited by a number of his friends of Danville, 
Pennsylvania, to be present with Col. Richard M, Johnson, at a celebration oC 
the anniversary of the battle of the Tbatnes. He forwarded to the Committeef 
of Invitation, the follqwing reply : 

Paris, September 17, 1942. 
- ^' GsNTLSKKH : It fs Only to-day I have, received your invitation to be present 
ai the anniversary celiebration of the battle of the TbanM^s, at Danville, on thp- 
5th of October next ; and this circumstance must be my apology, should roy-^ 
acknowledgement of the faivor not reach you till after the occurrence of that day.. 
. .♦* It would afford me pleasure to meet my old ass^iM^s in ^rnas, upon ^hat <>c 
casion which it is intended to celebrate, who defeated the British and India^n^ 
forces upon the Thames, and restored security to the northwestern fronCier- 
And it would be equally pleasant to join them in tendering to our tellow-citizens* 
our thanks for this kind recollection of past services, and in interchanging witb 
them congratulations upon the advance which our country has made in all the 
elements of power and prosperity since that period. But as I am deprived by 
distance and by the shortness of time, of that satisfaction, I must content myself 
with wishing all the pleasure, which such a commemoration can yield, both to 
Ihoae. who/ give it,.a«d to those to whom it is given, I trust, however, I sh^U 
Wfeon bp enabled to teBminate my European resideifee, and to return to the Uni- 
ted States. The Patifieation of the reoent treaty with Great Britain, the new» 
of lirhichi.has this day reached us, having removed all apprehensions of inime- 
di^e difiioulties, i have felt that ipy further residence here was unnecessary, and 



hf tiiid eonvvyaabe I have requbs^ed to be reliered from the miseicai, and' hmewe 
aaked permission to return home. Presuming there can be no objection to this 
measore^ I hope to reach the United States by tho beginbing of December. 

*^ Expressions of public gratitude by commemorations like that you ties t^ti^ to 
celebrate, are the noblest reward which an American citizen can receive for tu»y 
services he may be called upon to render in defence of his country. The late 
war was forced upon us by the injustice and ambition of a foreign power. IVe 
should have forfeited our own self-respect, as well as the good opinion of the 
world, had we not met injuries by resistance, and defended by«arms the most 
precious attrlbutess of our independence. The energy of the Government and 
the spirit of the country proved equal to the crisis ; and we can now look baek 
with pride to the victories at New Orleans, and upon the Thames* and Niagara, 
and to many other splendid feats of arms, by land and water, where American 
prowess was displayed, and the American character vindicated. Certainly these 
appeals, to force, by which nations assert their own rights, and too oflen attack 
those of others, are deeply to be deplored. But, however we may regret them, 
come they must and will. And woe to the people who are not prepared to meet 
them. Little is gained by receding. National honor had better be defended 
when first attacked. This, I am sure, is the sentiment of our country. I sin- 
cerely hope that no occasion will occur for its practical denionstration. But ive 
must put our trust in our own energy and in our state of preparation, and not in 
the justice or forbearance of foreign powers. And if the contest should come, 
I trust we shall draw wisdom from the past, and uniting in danger, as we are 
united in interest, prove to the world that our institutions, which secune to us in 
peace a greater measure of happiness than any nation before enjoyed, are equally 
^f&cacious in war for the defence of our honor and independence. 

. " I am happy to see by your invitation that Colonel Johnson, who'contiiibuted 
so powerfully to the success of the battle of the Thames, will be present at the 
commemoration. I believe I am the oldest surviving officer in rank who was 
in that action, it has pleased Providence to take froffi the nation, under (wcu-. 
iiarly afflicting circumstances, our commanding general. . He would have been 
ready, had he lived, to render the full tribute of applause to your distinguished 
guest from Kentucky, for he was always genen)us to the services of others. But 
as he is taken from us, were I present, it would gratify me. to perform this duty. 
For I accompanied, but without any share in the direction of its operations, 
the mounted regiment in the charge which decided the fate of the combined 
ibrces, and I saw the gallant cojnmander lying bleeding upon the ground desper- 
ately wounded, at the head of the line. Biit fortunately he lieeda not this testi- ~ 
iiiony, for his actions are part of our history, and his worth is acknowledged by 
4»is countrymen. 

• '* If this letter should rea6h you before the festival has passed, and should the 
^>ecasion be proper, you are at liberty to present it in any way yoju may think 
appropriate." ' 



CHAPTER VI. 

We have already enumerAted the irAportant services rendered by Oeneral 
Cass during his mission to Prance. The state of his private afiiiirs requiring^ 
his presence at home, and ^e difficulties with England having been adjusted, on 
the 17th of September, 1842, signified his intehtion of returning home^ The 
paramount reasons which induced General Cass to pursue this course are ex* 
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fff iartd 'Mito'imoidwg i^ftthi^td'Yfoii) leHei^ t6 Mr. Webref j^tlT^ Seeret^' df 

< •« i« is^iliiil«c«M|lfy t<y '{Hish \h€'ti^ leonsidefrfeHons ftrAerV axwJ* itr «Arryitt^|Iiem 
thus far, I have found the task ftn'unfjleasad tone. . Nothing but justice ta hiy?elf 
iomM ttavfe ludQ>M toe't6do it; f couW wibt-ckatly' 'explain my posfttoti' hter^ 
firiAiHW>r€^{)»wllitf^ii. ^^'Mj profeaft oP^3th February tHartinctly'^ssiBrt6d tbait the 
i&«ilteiiiSKtit^fi i«r^>Uld remgt the preienfiioQs of Etrglund to search t)or vessels. ' I 
Avowedy at the same time, that this was but m^ persona! declaration, liable to be 
ctrnfirmed'oi^ disavowed t^ my Goverftment. I tiow^ find a treaty has beeii con- 
cluded ^wk^ Gi^t-8ritaia ind the United States, which provides for the co-ope- 
Tation of the latter in efforts to abolish the slave trIbdevbUt which eoAt^lMs no 
j?etKincJ&tio^ by the fbrijier of the Bitraordiaary pretension re suititig^Htf dtfc^-^Aid, 
fruin the exigeneies^ of tbese very efibrts \ ahd which pretension ilek- it' •my d«ttj^ 
Xo denounce to 4he French Government, in adl thk I presume t<»'^«y tf4»'^t!het 
jMC^ment than as-iani pershnally afi^ctfed by the course o^<th«*pr<>ceekfB)g9) 
nod I feel they have placed me in a false posttionv vbence I tail escApe.but by 
I€Aur^mg honie wi|ltthe le»st: possible ^lay. I trusty the^refore/tliat'th^ Presi- 
dent will' have felt no hesitation in granting me the permission \«^ioh'!''s!Mtted 
ior." 

Permission was |gn]tited him by our Govlerrimmit in the following complimen* 
iary letter froin Mr-^Fl^ Webster, the acting Secretary of State : 

■DEPARTMENT OF Btate, PTa^Ain^^o/i, October 11, 1842. 

"Sib: I have tor ftoknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 17th of 
'September last, requesting permission to return home. , ; 

** I hav§ submitted the despatch to the President, and am by him directed to 
iBayi^al,. although lief much regrets that .^our ovi^n, wishes rsHould^ atjbij? tH^ne^ 
Wrinlirate'yoiir mission tb tHe Court of France, where for a long'perioci yciuh^v^ 
lre?ffdei^d"y6urc'oi!ii^try'dls^ingiilfehed.'service/^i all instances to its.honor-awj to 
tW^HtiSfa'cHon of the Government, and where you occupy so favorable; A -P^^^fV 
fTonV'ffojh rhe'rhore than brdiuary good inldligcnce wfiicb is uaderatood !t<)t .^uh,. 
iis^ b^tWen you, personally, 6.nd the Members of the French Governrp^ijlt^^l^ 
i^i^erafSe esteem entertained for you by its illustrious head ,• yet hei i^annoi r^f^Slt 
^^»?r Request ,tQ return once mo^je to your home, an4 your coan try, so ths^t^yij^ ^U 
pay that ait^ntion- to ypur pjersonal apd private affairs, w^iph youT.loiig fib^««eo 
and constant, employment in the service of your Government ' may now - f0o4er 
- most pqces^ary."* , , - . . ^^ 

■JThe Nevy^ Jfork^Courief ai^d Enquirer, one of the tno«t dcoi3ed Whig Ijiufi- 
^^J^i ih, th^ United States, thus announces General Cass' withdrawal. froni" Uii^ 
dnissvcMi to Prance : . . i : • ■ .,?/>•! 

" The recent departure of General Cabs for Ancifirica, after a long and honor, 
able representfi^ion of h^ j9P|jatrjj a^ the co^rt^ of Fr^nce^ was marked by one of 
the;iQ9st igpafi/>'fn^ testimonials of respect ever received from his fellow-citizens 
ftbrjoad by.a dipioniatic^a^en^of the UnU^^ ,,..,. , 

^ General" (Jass had won ^11 hearts a]t Paji?, . Hfs Hospitable mansion, w^jej j&,ver 
^pen--;Kis'feliow-citizens^^ ip hjrp ,^.n ever ready.ffien^ and coun^ellpc} ;hia^ 
iiame was mentioned with delight ^1^4 ,^8p^M ^? ^^^ ^Withpriiie^. of Fr|nce;,;and 
thexi^ are^ few,Jif,any, of our forejgp ;:epresentatives tvBo have ba^i the gogd .^or- 
tune to deserve and re9eiYe the sentinjents of nigti. person^Jj cposf^er^tiom, so 
universally felt anrf expre^seil ■ tow^s. hjn?., '.^pd hi^ ,q<wiit;iT^^ Hfiew 

.and felt, that in the last crowntng act of his^ diptojp^e^ life, the Gr^eja\Jba^4<l<»« 
their pative Jand. a signal ,i^ervipe. .They foved the man; they admired the 
dauntless envoy of their Qommon country, ,^ . . ,- :. / . ';..• - i . .. 

' Xs soon as it was kngwn that he had determined to l^i^:© tlie po^he b%d so 
long and so satisfactorily fUIed, to return once more to his'Kdnie, it was the unani* 
3 
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-vooiu fe^liBg of his fi^low-citizeiw in Parif, Aat it WM d«i64o theiiiiekBt Ia tm^ 
tifj; in eome small degree, their high regard to their Minister ; and a ioec««ig 
mras accordi^glj held at the American Ath8Biieum,t<^iQCH?8uUiipoB whatmeasifres 
•would most appropriately carry into effect their intentions. 

It was the general wish that a pub^lic dinner should he offered to <jesie«ai 
Cass, and a committee, consisting of gentlemen of* all political parties, and from 
every section pf the Union, was accordingly appointed to correspond with hind, 
to make the proper arrangements. 

The Committee met at once and addressed the ibllowinsg letter to the General t 

Paris, Ocloher 20, 2842. 
To his Excellency^ General Cnss : 

DsAR General : Your fellow-citizens, now in Paris, having heard of your fn^ 
tended departure fur the United States, and feeling a comm#>n dciisire to exhibit te^ 
you some, evidience of their high respect and warm esteem, have appointed the 
subscribers a committee to invite you to partake of a public dinner at such time 
as may best suit your convenience* 

We have the honor to be, with sentiments of great consideration, your obe- 
dient servants, 

E. T. Throop, a. S. Willington; 

J. B. GRRBhB, ROFFIONAC, 

F. S. CORBIN, B.. G. Wainwright^ 
Robert Ray, F. A. Lovering, 

F. C. Stewart, R. W. Bush, 

N. NiLEs, F. W. S. CooM»««-. 

To which the following answer was returned : 

Paris, October 21, 1942. 
Gentlemen : I have just received your favor of yesterday, by winch yoi* 
nriake known to me that you are authorized as a committee of our countrymen 
In Paris, to invite me to a public dinner before my departure. I-am very sensi- 
ble to this kindness, and beg you to accept for yourselves, and for the gentlemea 
associated with you, my thanks for this proof of their good feelings. I owe it 
more to their generous appreciation of my limited etftjrts to promote the cause ot 
©ur country, and the convenience ol our countrymen in a foreign land, tbau to 
any success I can flatter myself I have attained. It becomes me the more 
. readily to yield to their wishes, and I therefore accept the invitation with which' 
you have honored me. 

As you are good enough to leave to me to determine upon the time, as soon? 
as I have definitely fixed the period of my departure, I will make known to you 
the day which will be most convenient to me, in the hope that it will suit alsA 
the convenience of yourselves and your constituents. 
With great regard, gentlemen, 

1 have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

^^jsvyi^ CASS. 

The General having made his arrangements to leave Paris on' the 12ib o* 
November, the eleventh was fixed upon for the dinner, on winch clay upwards of 
- eighty of his fellow countrymen *sat down to one of the most recAercAe enter* 
taiiiments ever provided at the Trois Freies ProvencauoR. 

It is much to be regretted, however, that the only apartment almost in Pailsp 
that was proper for this purpose, was not sufficiently large ti> accommcxlate a 
greater number, as many who were anxious to join the festivities wore disapt 
pointed in being necessarily excluded. 

The company sat down at seven o'clock, \yhcn the Chair was taken by the 
President of the day, R. (i. Beasley, Esq.. the respected Consul at Havre, whq 
tfpas assisted by Nathaniel Niles, J. B. Greene, and F. P. Corbin, Esqs., a,^ 
Vice Presidc^S. 
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The oolj guest who wail ioTited, except the Greneral, Mr. Ledyard, (Secretary ^ 
of LegatioQ,) and Mr. Lewis Cass, jr., wa» the son of the illastrious friend ^ 
Wasbingtoa and America, George Washington Lafayette, who unfortunateljr 
was unable to attend. 

1st toast. The President of the United States. 

2d toast. The King of the French. ' 

The President then addressed the company as follows : 

How has it come to pass, gentlemen, that I have been called to preside at 
this festive board, when I see so many around me so much fitter to occupy this 
chair ? _I doubtless owe this honor more to the partiality of some kind friends 
among you than to any m^rit of my own, and I have accepted it partly in this 
belief and partly induced by the .occasion so grateful to my own heart. Let roe 
trust, then, that if a friendly partiality has placed me here, a friendly indiilgence 
will he extended to the deficiencies which I may here betray. 

It is needless for me to remind you, gentlemen, that we have come here, with, 
out distinction of party, to testify our affectionate respect for our distinguished 
guest. General Cass, who has asked leave of our Government to return home. 

His long stay among us has taught hs to know his value, and makes us regret 
the more our separation — ^I will not say otir loss-^ior alH fellow-eitlzens, all 
having the same home, we may hope^o meet him again. _ 

But, besides the respect and affection of his countrymen. General Cass has 
enjoyed not only the highest consideration of this court, but the general esteem 
of this community. Here then, gentlemen, his absence will be felt and consid- 
ered a loss. 

The post of Minister at Paris, or London, is not sufficiently understood in our 
country. Our relations involving such a variety of interests, it. is important that 
our Ministers at these posts should be, like faithful sentinels, always on the qui 
vive. 

And American ministers are obliged to be on the alert in a degree far beyondl 
the usual duty of the representatives of other powers, not only from their distance 
from home, but from the economical scale of our public service, which withhokls 
those means and facilities that make European diplomacy comparatively easy^ 
and, gentlemen, from thp latter cause we have seen that the services of these twe 
posts have generally impaired the private fejtunes of our ministers ; for — and I 
am proud to say it — they have not counted the cost to themselves of a proper fe- 
presentation of their country. 

These are posts, then, of difficulty, responsibility, and personal sacrifice. 
' How General Cass has filled his, need I ask you, gentlemen ? I am sure I need 
not i for present or absent you have all been attentive observers of so important 
a representative of your country's interest and honors 

Of the manner in which the ordinary duties of the office have been fulfilled, 
I believe, then, that here and elsewhere there has been but one opinion. 

But, gentlemen, not long since there devolved upon our dist nguished guest aa 
extraordinary duty ; and as the performance of that duty, bringing him as it did 
beyond the line of diplomatic action established by the usage of old govem- 
ments, has brought him under observation, I shall take the liberty of briefly 
alluding to the occasion, confident as I am that it was one most fortunate for hie 
own reputation, most auspicious to our country's welfare. 

It was an occasion requiring 'original conception, calling for original action; 
one where a timid Minister, retiring within, diplomatic u^^ai^es, would have wait- 
ed for instructions — would have hesitated — would have lost, the occasion of serv- 
ing his country. 

But General Cass, gentlemen, was, equal to tl^e occasion. He saw that at 
Fuch an emergency, his course of action was not to follow precedents and rules, 
buwever cantioned by " tine honored " usage. 
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v Th^9p !Wfti^,vrtBll:i5nbagk fir - gotqroineiils ceAtlfyow' to elwb (^li^rV'^V^e 

io iwrftfl Xbr^i^; jbwaaod ; mU^s frodi his. inatructiojisy-aiid. -the. caw ^i^s org^tit: He 

^ifelt ^Ip.^ *h^{JheiC?w©^ diade it« own. rule,;. that bii circdmsCMio^s dete^ iiis 

duty ; and he looked to his duty with the enlarged view of a Minister Pte<i<|)0. 

He saw France on the point of committing herself to a policy Which would 
change our relations : with ker-i-which might mak© us enemies— and be believed 
. her Q<9vefi)««e»^ dW jrtotseathe dagger.. He Jji^refpre felt boiind to warn, and 
]^' even prQte^t.agaUn^t a etep tending to disturb tbe peace of the two -great nations ; 
j^.ib^ o|j0;j>ur jan^i<$»tfi:ienid and ally, tbe.other our o^*rn, represented by him with 
/iplena^y.powiers. Under such, cireumstances Gei)e»»l Qass acted* ., ; 

^ : GentjeEoeiJ, the prqfessjed object of tb<r policy ii» which France was going* to 
^j^become a party w*s well addressed to itbe ardent sympathies of A generous na- 
tion : but our Minist^i saw its danger. He rang oiit the alarm, and after the 
, piqsm was, sotmdQd^whyfbea,. gentlemen, everybody saw tbe fire. ! . ~ 
;^./ Genttemen, pui?di«tiqguisbedgticaLis nowaboiit to withdraw from the dtplo- 
' .B^atic sierviqe, retiring upon the only pension known to our laws — tbe ;approba. 
tion of his fQllow;.cj4izeAs.. : ' ' ^ 

.tet usj Jipp<>. bQ wiU bavo. no jeaso» to be dissatisfied with the pay. . 
Let us trust it will.be such, and in-8u«b measdire; as we now mete but to him 
,|nt^/pride i^nd) fulness of our hearts.. 
\. , J. jhaqk^<^9 .gentlemen, for the patience with which you have listened to rtiy 
'Jii^u^ible yoicd. on thU occasion. 

Let us drink. , 

^, , fp^.toAjit, . Honor to our illustrious filtow citizen, and a happy rsturn to a 
^,gfeit€^uLcoHn(rit^ 

. ;. JJUr^Qk with g^eat ienthusiasm, and with three times three cheers.] 
.^ * General Cass rose, and said in reply^ . , . 

j,.,^, J iJi^pk you, Mr.-iPresideni, for the kind sentiments you nave been, pleased to 
I, ei^pre^s toii^'iards'me^ and I tlimnk my '^How citizens, whose organ you have bee^, 
P.!#^^i^be diHllfgULshed. proof of, thei^ esteem which their 'preseqcn and this occa- 
. fj^n fViinUh o^e*. .1^ is:a tes^inieiiii^ which t shall cherish as one of the proydest 
oM)cik]ei)t8;of a life <^ almost ifo/ty- years devoted tothe puWic service, and chequer- 
1 4^ .by niftiiy viciasitudesun peace ||^tid wan . This is its closing scene, and I now 
.^le^urii to f»^as.what xefldnims to me of time in cbmpafative obspnrity. . I am well 
aware that during my career I have accomplished little to deserve the considera* 
,(^{)|i of .my countrymen, at. hdine, pr the f'stimate you have been/ pleased Jo fonn 
bWi#9y' aervices abroad. I can cl^im only the merit of good intentions, and that, 
ttbvi^^V^^y% Vi a.virtu0 80 often found among our public men, as to render its ab-^ 
sence a signal cause of reproach^ while its possession is but the exercise pf a 
,lAlli>^i5i Evfitits, td which yoti have just .alluded, called upon me recently to inter- 
pose, in the name, of our eountrv by a decisive measure, to prevent the establish- 
i;nkuitj9n>ainaTitime 'pretension which would have been as injurious to pur inter* 
Li^stl ia AtSije^ecution, ^s it wae insulting to out honor in^its enupplatjon^ This 
•ittlteowtbto gain tbe dominion of the seas has %rled, aseyi^ry similar attempt 
^ftefflJPtruat, hereafler feil. An Ani^rican Representative encounters little hazard 
Bith'A^serting.the jjst claims of his country. He will ^nd a responi^e, as I have 
done, in the hearts of his country;nen, and a rewaid in their approbation, which 
; fit^ernmepf can neither give hpr take away* \ 

.ii::.Wev. who have put the ocean, between ourselves and our native land^can^in 
- il)|& dpinion^ best appreciate the blessings whieh Providence has conferred, upon 
our. beloved country. Without seeking to decry the instiutionis of the pjd world, 
1 lOr. tb describe its condition as worse than it is, no American can fail to be s^ck 
,hby the immense superiority in all the elements of human happipess which our 
Confederated: Republic presents over the eastern hemisphere. He who leltves 
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our.«|)i)re8 for a res^epp^ itli^ri^ P^ ^0€($ notTetqi'^ i^ wi^er and ^ better cjti. * 
zen, will have looked upon life with as little wisdom as profit. The, questions^ . 
social and political, 'whicli( agitate these large and de^selyr settled regions, are 
questions of life and death. Antagonist pi-inciples; are in con tactf liable >it every > 
moment to break into, fierce actioni and which^ in their operation, may^ an.d pro^ 
bably will, affect the whole frame of 99ciety« Chi^nges may come, which caa 
only be produced by desperate struggles between those who have, and those who 
seek^iho jjowef; lyetweeil those who have much and those who have nothing; 
between want and inisery strivfng for existeilce, and wealth'aod power striving 
lbr;defe]}ce. Happily for ns, this estate of thidgs is; unknown in our country, -r 
We are, indeed, divided into parties, and' this, pei^aps; is'one«bf the donditions » 
of the. preservation of freedom. " But we have no Drgatiic dtstiactions by which! tt 
classeis are created, and maintained'; We have no physical misery nor political i 
oppresisiori to array one portion' 'of the Community against another, and tb. teach 'i 
it to ^eek relief in the destmctian- of existing ' rnstitutiens. Our questions, . ia-^f 
deed, are debated with a zea^l which provels that all are in earned, and that they " 
retokfifom hon'esft'difierences of opinion^' respecting persons and prindpkB,''and i 
sometime^, unfortunately, with a' Mtterness which Cairn patriotism may deplore. ! t 
Bat, After ail; they pass bway, leaving unbanned tbe institutions of the cduiitry, *: 
and exhibiting but in bolder relief the strength !of our political system; and the 
wiM^ fend energy of public opinion.' And it is good, while we aire here td- 
gelheo^ in these old regions of rank and distinction, to rocai one c^ the most , 
beaatifiiUraits in our whole system of Government, of which I am myself a prac^ ' 
tical'illubtratjon ; 4nd that is the pertect equality which is the very foundation of/ 
our Cbostltution— an eiquaHty which opensali the avehunsof advancement to,* 
the whole community, and leaver success' or failure t& the exertions' oT eaebb- ^ 
Tfaat' tbis principle shotdd be dear to me,' you will at once believei, when I^ell' \ 
ycu'that it is bet Ween forty and fifty years since! crossed the modtrtalns on foot, , 
wk|u>ut patronage aiid wirhont powerfol family ci^iinexibn, a young adventurer ^ 
intMt region, then so wikl and solitary, nowleeming with hfe and liberty ; and -f 
wbtiteyet Services I haTC been able tf> renderj and witk whatever rewards,* these - 
have been greatly )overpaid ; I oWe all to this life-giving principle-^ie this great' 
teet'aftd prefeerv'ation of republi<mn institutions. 8tiU, my frieiid«; there is obviotOily:: 
OQa want in onr country; one lesson to be learned, which wodld xb^ mord te't 
unite and to render us happy than any meksure^ proposed- by itfny party,: as* a ' 
renbedy for etHs felt or anticipated ; and that is, aiju^t appreciation of mr'o^j^ 
CQBditioB— »a.deiep.felt realtzatiDit of th^ g]«at blessings we cojoy--^ convibti<)n • 
thai thi. dun hever shone "upon 'a kml'more iavorfed by Providenofe, and that-^ttt' 
those S'lhjecis of discussion ^hich divWe us, important as they ate^ ftever caA ^ 
justify the fiercer anhnoiitiy to which they often give birth,, biit that they sink 
into'i^^igaance wbfth placed in the balance against all that God has done 
for us, to make us a happy people. This lesson is well le-arned abroad, by com- 
paring with what we have left with what w^see around us, and I trust we -shall 
carry it back with us as a precious acquisition, influencing our conduct and opin. 

on s for life. - r ^; ) .. 

Permit me to conclude by ofiering you a sentiment in which I am sure you 
will M coldialjy join< ' ; ' : ' * . 

" Our native oouTUry^-'^Ull nHirer^ the fttriher toe ere separated from iU^\ 
Geneffil Cass readied t bid country, oii'hia return h(>m0, on the^ 6th of D^cena- 
b^r,: 18424. He. was. waifmty gre«5ted by his countrymen; a l$rge number of^ 
ihfi^ citizens of New Yorkw^it^d c*i htm at the Qovertior ■», i:oom< whi^ll wa»pp*. 
lively tendered him for the 0<^a«ioiik ' Or)>enteTin» the apart|ie»i heiwas-receiv- 1 
ed wit^i thrfeQ hearty -cheew. tAii invitation to meet his felknw oitia»ij«,of 6pstQn#<^ 
a^ Feouil Hajli \yastenderjMi;but:€<3Mirteously. Reclined as he ht&d inedQ:ai;r%nge- - 
mental precluding delay. He reached his home, Detroit, >U«liigaft,!oftUi*;.^Ur 
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•f Ffebiruafy, 1843, and was most cordially welcomed b^the State and munici- 
pal authoriiies. 

' His truly republican and patriotic conduct during bis official career at tbe 
Court of fcJt. Clo^d, drew forth the following complimentary letter from the vene- 
lable " Sage of the Hermitage," whose correct opinions of men and measures, 
none but the most prejudiced minds will, at this day, deny. . . 

Hermitage, July, 1843. 

I>£AS Sir : I have the pleasure to acknowledge your very friendly letter of 
the 25tb of May last. It reached me in due course of mail ; but such were my 
debility and afflictionsythat Lhave been prevented from replying to it until now ; 
and even now it is with great difficulty that I write. In return for your kind 
expression with regard to myself, I have to remark that I shall eve^r recollect, 
ny dear General, with great satis&ction, the relations both private and official, 
which subsisted between us during the greater part of my Administration. Hav> 
In^ full confidence in your abilities and republican principles, I invited you to 
my cabinet ; and I can never forget with what discretion and talents you met 
those great and delicate, questions which were brought before you, whilst you 
presided over the Department of War, which entitled you to my thanks, and will 
be ever recollected with the most lively feelings of friendship by me. ^ ^ 

But what has endeared you to every true American, was the noble stand whicb 
you took, as our Minister at Paris, against the Quintuple Treaty, and which by 
your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, defeated its ratification by France* 
A treaty intended by Great Britain to change our international laws, make her 
iChistress of the seas, and to destroy the national independence, not only of our 
country, but of all Europe, and enable her to become the tyrant on every ocean. 
Had Great Britain obtained the sanction of France to this treaty (tbith tkelcUe 
disgraceful treaty of Washington^ so disreputable to our national character, and 
injurious to our national safety) then, indeed, we might have hung our harps 
upon the willows and resigned our national independence to Great Britain. But, 
I repeat, to your talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, we are indebted for 
the shield thrown over us, from the impending danger which the ratification of 
the Quintuple Treaty, by France, would have brought upon us.' For this a(^the 
thanks of every true American^ and the applause of every true republican are 
yours ; and for this noble act, I tender you my thanks. ^ 

I admire the course of Dr. Linn, in the Senate, in urging his Oregon Bill ; 
and I hope hii» energy will carry it into a law at the next session of Congress. 
Tliis will speak to England a language which she will understand. That we 
will not submit to be negotiated out of our territorial rights thereafter. 
Receive assurances of my friendship and esteem, 

ANDREW JACKSON.'* 



CHAPTER VII. 

General Cass has always been of the Democratic school ; always of unblem- 
ished integrity ; always true to his duty, whatever its nature or magnitude, or 
wherever its locality, whether on the Wisconsin, in his birch canoe, on the toil- 
some business of securing, through treaties with the Indians, the territorial in- 
terests of his country, or using the pen in Paris for her benefit, on questions of ■ 
the greatest international scope, while all Europe looked on ; firm and Earless 
at all times, yet uniting qualities alike necessary to high statesmanship, calm, 
prudent, and conciliatory— these are some <^ the attributes and circumstances ' 
attaching to his career. 
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In tli6 sAunmer •€ 1^I» a miinberof his (friendir in PhtU'lelpbia, addressed 

iliim a letter, asking bim H he would consent to have bis name used as a candi-^' 

date tor the Presideney. His reply is a paper sound in doctrine and elevated 

in tone. It is truly modest ;'thus attesting, and not less by the beauty of its 

^coin position, an.l justness of its reflections, the qualities of a superior riiind* 

He avows in it his conviction of the truth of the Democratic creed ; yet, it is so 

liberal, so exempt from all narrowness, and mere partisan prejudicet that it is 

.unspeakably refreshing to meet with such sentiments from such a source, when 

we have been latterly, so much used to both narrewne§s and violence from mea 

in high places, or those who are seeking r.hem. It recalls the principles and 

^he tone in which they were ever inculcated by Jefferson and Madison. Ha 

forcibly quotes Mr. Jefferson, as an illustrious instance, to show that firmness 

does not mean violence ; for that, although coming into the administratior^ in 

'the niffst excited state of feeling that our country has, perhaps ever experienced 

he left it with ike RfTpjiblican jKirfy greatly augmented^ and the principles it 

had contended /or, firmly estahliahtd, 

A convention of the friends of General Cass assembled at Harrisburg, Pa. da 
•the 21st of November, 1842, and passecl resolutions nominating him as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, In reference to this nomination, the following corres- 
pondence took place between General Cass and the Hon. Mahlon Dlckerson, 
New Jersey, (Secretary of the Navy under General Jackson and Mr. Van Bureii.) 

New Yobk, December 10, 1842. 

My.deab Sir : You must have observed since your arrival at Boston, that you 
liave been recommended in many of the public papers in different parts of United 
•Slates, as a candidate for the chief Executive office of the Republic, and particu- 
larly that you were nominated to that office at a large Democratic meeting at 
Harrisburg, on the 21st ultimo. 

The manner in which your nomination is mentioned by some of the W hig papers^ 
is such as to excite a suspicion among those who do not know you, that you favor 
Whi^ principles, and some have said that your views on a Nation:)! fiank are 
identical with those of ihe Whigs. 

I know that there is no ground for such suspicions, and that you are entirelf 
willing that your views upon those subjects should be known to all parties* 
.From the long and friendly relations which have existed between us, before a« 
well as during the time we were fellow-members of the cabinet of President 
Jackson, and ever since, I take the liberty of asking from you such explanation 
of your views upon these subjects, as shall be entirely satisfactory to your poli- 
tical friends. 

With the highest respect and esteem, 
^ I am your friend and humble servant, 

MAHLON DICKERSON. 
To General Lewis Cass. "^ 

New Yobk, December 10, 1842. 
My dear Sut : I have received your letter of this day, and have no difficulty 
in giving you a prompt and unequivocal answer to the questions you present to 
ime* 

I am i( member of the Democratic party, afld have been so from my youth. I 
was first called into public life by Mr. Jefiferson, thirty. six years ago, and am a 
£rm bejiever in the principles laid down by him. From the faith as taught ami 
jreceived in hfs day, I have never swerved a single instafit* 
So much for my general seRtiroents. 

With respect lo a National Bank, I think the feelings and experience of th* 
4rountry have decided against it, nn4 that no such institution should be chartered 
by the General Government. 
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; I will add ihhtmj't^Mdtto^'in Frahbe and a cftrdulehieumfMi'^^tlteisffllto 
of tbo nation; hav& gati^fkid me that, wiiile « due "degred: of orcsdit 49 hivbfjFus^ft^f - 
in the busjqees eoaeeirnff of a eountry, a sound specie tHifii^ fs eBMrmia) to ft»per^ 
ipanren^ prosperity. 

With great regard^ I am^'dear mtf truly yfi*in^. 

To 9on. MiuiLOK DiCKiOKso^r. 

CfJOit the fth of Jaiiuary, 1843, iJie Democratic Stale Convention of Indiana,, 
assembled at Ibdfanapoli*, and addressed interrogatories to the different indL.-: 
Tidcrals of the party who had been named for the Presidency and Vice Pi-esideoc^,. 
reijbesting their \\ew^ upon vairous political; questions. General Cass forwarded ^ 
the foUo'wing reply : 

CoLuxBiTSi (Ohio,) Fehruaty 8, 1840. 

Obntleken : Your letter, enclosing the resoluridiis of the Democratic Con- 
Tention of the State of Indiana, was addressed to me at Washington, but did not^ 
iieacb that city titi after I had left there. It wa»then forwarded to me at l%isr 
place,'and in consequence of having •stof)ped' upon thferoute, cons?kferabl€ ^lay- 
has occurred in its receipt. I make this explanation to account for that 'Jelay,- ■ 
. I shall now proceed- to answer the questions proposed by the cohventibny 
WeflyylMt frankly ; satisfied' it wilt b^ more agreeable to yourselVefs, and your 
colleagues of the convention, that I should be explicit, than that I should be led 
into" tedious dissertations. 

With' respect to a NATioifrAL Bank, I have to remark, that I have always.- 
^btertainied doubts of the power of Congress to charter such an institution* 
The indirect process by which this power- is deduced from a general provision 
of that inslrumetit, has ne\'er beeti satfsfactoryto me. But there is the less- 
necessity foc_entering more in detail into the constitutional question, a« it seems 
the publiti- voice has pronounced itselfj and justly, against the incorporation ot 
any National Batik' by Congress. No such institution should, in my opinioir^ 
be estabiishetf. * 

In answer to the second question, which relattes to" the m'sTRiriJTioN of thk 
MbfcsBDs OF THE PtJBLic LAivDs among the several States, I reply that I think 
11*0 such dittrfbution should be made. I will state, in a lew words, the ground 
of ^his opinion. The necessary revenue for the supp6rt of the Government of 
ihe United 'Stites;rtitist comefrom the people j and it must be sui:^Tied by direot 
or indirect tdxation, 01* by "the sale of public property. * The general' sentiment 
is opposed to direct taixation by the G^eral Government ifi time of peace ; and^ 
of course, there are left but the other two sources of supply to meet its expenses. 
Their proceeds must cqfifsHtute the revenue of the country ; and if one of then* 
is abstracted oi*^ dtmhiisbed,,an' atWitioiial btirde^ is thrown upon the other. 
WW'afdver* sinri thenecessarj" expenses of the Government may require, if ihe 
proceeds of the, public lands make no part of it, the whole must be raised" hy 
taxatidrt.* IftTiey makfrpttrtrof It, then the amount of taxation is diminished by 
the sllth (supplied by these proceeds. If follit^'s, that* sthy propositbn tb dix'ert 
thcf'pvoi!«ied9 of' these lands -f rdm' the sQppolt'of: the Government, is in faetliut'a 
proposition to lay taxes upon the people. If a permanent annual revenue/ oP 
eigM^n'^itfilliofks of dollars is nece^sft'ry ftu* an economical administration ofthe 
CrOV^rnment, and if two miilionfir of these are produced by the' sales of the publ 
lie l^nd^, let the srouYCe of this supply be diverted to some- other object, and 
these two millions must be provided by tfcftf fmi^dSltibfl of; taxes. All- this Is to6 
clear to need furth'er illustration. A prop^si^l6n Chenfto dlslrTbnttJ the pYbte.eds^ 
%f'tKe ptfirfic lands afnttJUg tlie'severa^'wates^ te, in*'eflH»t, htk * prf>p^)ftfifiAh to 
Ittjirea^ the iaYaStiOft bf th^ people ^^^f ^tfto* Uirit^d^Stett^s, thyohgh'tHt^* i^edimi^ 
of the General Government, in order thai the ameyMfytUn^ iWctiefe«f^d; iri«y b^ 
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lMAfiat0,ik^ig9miakm0^'*A^. HtfrnOtim-SMeB^^ Tor met k tifpefLt^ ^er€^d\y 
c]emr'Uh%ti:«!lkaA«veD/may rim tk« ani)tial>8uiapi»d lands^ tball 

sum is*4L<i>iirt of th« leiwiHi^ of the .coaatrj^aud. tbst.it is just as coibpetfeht.foK. 
Ooi^reS8;to lakejaoy othet.two miilians^ bapposingfth^to.be the amount, from 
the puhHe idemuryi and.dn^kle theni' among the jBttftes, as toiisekct for that pur v 
pe^th«»«bQAmiaiCtuall|^ produced by the land sales. It seems to methat^iuch: 
&'coiHse:ef actioQ woold be ihjucious >in pracii«>et dangerous in prlncipie^ antiT 
-^nritbcott' iwarrant in the Constitutioii.of the lUaited States* , The: theory of our. 
political institdtiosis is ^miliar to us aiL The gonremment 'of the confederation,. 
aiidthe gorernmi^nts lof ail ithe confederated Statast^have their ^respective rights i. 
and duties "olearly defined, and each, within its proper spliere, is independent of 
tlis others ;. eiiiGib rai^^s and expends its revenue, and performs aJl the necessary^ 
fuBeltona of a-sove^^n State. What right has one to interfere with another^ 
ubless in oaees marked out by the Constitution itself?- If the General Govecn^^ 
nsentcan pnotidea revenue for .the.irespeetiTe Statei8,4Lnd does provide one, it* 
is clear: that, one gr^at !distinctive feature of our political system willdisafipeaiv 
and -Ikat.tiie. relations bettveen the confederation, as such, and the indix'iduaL 
Stattes eomposing it, will be wholly changed. Human sagacity cannot foretell 
\¥faat. would be the [entire result of this stale of things, bu( it is easy t-o prediot 
that this new application of the. money power would give to the Government o^ 
tlie Ubited States, .a stpength never contemplated by the American people^ and^ 
irreconei^eable with our' constitutional orgiaaization; and that it would lead to a, 
halut of dep^sdence on.the part of the States^ by which their efficiency to resistr 
anj^ encJMiachtnent <^ <he Gteheral Gotrernment would ^e paralysed. Without 
puebimg. these con side rati on». further, J conclude this branch of the subject 'by< 
repeating,' jthat, in n;y opinion, no distribmion of the proceeds of the public landsi 
should be made* 

The subject of a protectivb^ tariff has been so long "and ably discussed^) 
that it would be useless for me to do more than to give yoo the •result of my 
views. I think, then,:that rf?e revenue of the Government ought to be brought 
dowil to the low«€* point compatible with the performance of its constitutional 
foBefeion&; .and^thfift in the imp<»dtioii^f duCfe^, necessary^ with the 4>ro6eeds of 
the public lands, to provide this revenue, incidental protection should :be- affiNKleil 
t^ «ucb tpmn^hes of. Americftn JndUktryaa lAayireqttireit* This appears to tne 
i|Ot iQply constitutional^ 'but entiled for. by the'tgr^eat.jotemsts of th» ^oqii^ry ; auiit 
if ^ prp^etivetariCup4^nrthi% principle^ were iviielyland moderately e$la:biid)f^K 
and then left to its own opera^ttpnyso that ihe'ComnHinity coOld caloil^t^ u^f}W 
its reasQuable duration* and thus, avoid ruinous fluctuations, we might look for as 
general acquiescence in the arrangement as we can ever expect in questions of 
tbi^ eon|pitcatied>kin4, when local fefeling^have been enlirted, which a prudent 
legislature must consult n)0^e or less^ and endeavor to reconcile^ 

A proposition to: amend the Coiistilution of the Unit6d- Stated, is one wbiehi 
I«boul4'ftlways receive wi^ • great caationi There is* already in our cogiitryj 
too great a disposition to seek, in changes of the laws- and cGn45titutions, retmi^ 
die«'foir evils to v^hich all -societies are mop^ or'leste tliable, instead of leaving 
thewiftOf.filid their own 'ciire In th« operation of ih^ ordinary 'Causes which act 
BfM»t' communities. It; is often better to suflfer a partial inconvenienco/tbanj 
WWhfy. to alter th$, ftiftdamental principles of a political system. Slabiltty i»» 
better than. change, wbeft^cbange is not decidedly calked for.^ I am netiawalfp* 
tlMi^the ejsercire of thfr ¥eto power has, for mtiny years, producifed any injury tei 
' tfeeifuWit;^0vi<5e/ Orf^thd co<rtrbry,I tbiiik^n tbosse'cases where i^ has recent^ 
ly been interposed, it has been properly applied, and thktits ftciti'o»h*s b<^en ap* 
pMWelJfty a- grfettl majority 'of the people. I fefee,therefew*, no pradtioal ^vil 
which demands, in this respect, a^sbangeititlie.Cbnsiitotieri of the United 6tttl*B- 
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Your fatst qnestiois ra^id the oyigsddtis which the fim»iiMitioii' of 4' NmIomI 
Democratio Convention should impose upon those persons who9^ natnes bairs » 
been bh^ught forward in connexion with the Presidencj of the United States. 

. In the summer of 1841, in answer to an application from a Cothmkt€N> ap- 
>pointed by a Democratic meeting in the city of Philadelphia, I stated my deter*' ' 
rainalion not to suffer ray name to be used in this matter, unless nominated by a 
National Democratic Convention. To that declaration I yet adhere ; and I 
add, in the terms of your question, that I shall give my support and influpnce to 
the nominee of that convention. I beg leave, however, to remark, as the sob* ' 
ject has excited discussion in respectable quarters, that I am firmly impressed 
with the belief that no portion of the Democratic party will weaken its strength, 
or hazard the favorable result we have a right to expect, by precipitating the •' 
period of the meeting of the convention* The groat object is a union of vie^s, 
•to prevent the eflbrts of the party from being rendered useless by divisic^ns ; and 
this unicHi is best attained by that process which shafl best ascertain the ptjblte 
will, the only legitin[iate source of authority. To efiect this, the Representatives 
at the convention should come from the people ; and should assemble to exercise 
ibeir functions in as short an interval before the Presidential election as may be ' 
•compatible with the preparatory arrangement and investigations which such a 
great object requires. The people should have all the time possible to express 
their latest will in the nomination of the candidate to be submitted for their sup- 
port. Nothing can be gained, and much may be lost by undue haste. It may 
wear the appearance of distrust of the people, or of an unwillingness to leave 
their proper cause in their own hands. Inhere, however, it should be left till the - 
last reasonable moment, and then the convention will be the fair exponents of 
the will of their constituents, at the time the delegated trust is to be exercised* 
I do not suffer myself to doubt, but that these views will meet the approbatioa 
of the great Democratic party. 

With great respect, gentlemen, 

I have the honor to be your obedient fi:ervant, 

LEWIS CASS. 
To Ethan A. Bbown, John Law, Nathaniel West, John Psttit, Jjbssb 
D. Bjright, and A. C. Pbpper, Esqrs. 

In February, 1843, a number of General Cass' political friends in Michigan, 
addressed him desiring his nentiments, also, respecting a National Bank, a tarifl^ 
a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, and a nationar convention ; to « 
which the General returned the following answer : 

Detroit, February 28, 1843. 

Gentlehen : I had the he nor to receive your letter of yesterday, requesting, 
me to communicate my opinion upon certain questions you have stated. 1 have 
90. reserve, upon these, nor upon any other subjects involving the ^irinciplea or 
policy of the General Government, and I do not hesitate to give you mj senti- 
ments, freely and frankly. 

I shall limit my answer, however, to a categorical expression of ray view/i, 
and shall not enter into the considerations which have led to them* A senatof 
propriety imposes this course upon me. I received, some time since, frwn^com* 
fttittee of the Democratic Convention of the State of Indiana, a letter askiiAtoy 
^opinion upon the topics which are embraced in your communication. ToJ^ 
letter I replied, at length, giving my opinion, together with the reasons in su^ 
port of it. Thai letter being at the disposition of the conTention, I dp not thin 
I ought to make it public. 

^ For the present, therefore, I confine myself to a brief declaration of mj sen* 
timents up<^ |he points of inquiry you have proposed. 
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1« I^onoft tfadiik tbat a Nalional Bank sboold be fneorpbraied in any fytm or 
vnder any pretence by the General Government. First, because I have never 
eeen in the Constituti<*n of the United States a sufficient grant of power ^sueh 
a pmrpose ; and second, because public opinion has pronounced itself and I think 
Just] J, against any such institution. An attempt to incorporate a National Bank 
ou|^ to be met by the Presidential veto, should that measure be necessary to 
4eihsA it. 

2. 1 think it is the duty of the General Government to reduce its expenses to 
Ihe lowest amount, consistently with a faithful discharge of its constitutional du- 
tiea. In the preparation of a judicious tariff to raise this amount, it is also its 
duty to afibrd incidental protection to those branches of American industry which ' 
require it. An economical expenditure, a tariff producing enough, with the sales 
of the public land, to meet this expenditure, and so divided among the various 
articles of importation as to protect our own manufacturers by reasonable duties ; 
and within these limits, a practical application of the just principles of free trade 
to our hrei^n commerces seem to me, to comprehend the outline of the duties of 
the Government of the United States upon. these difBcult topics. If to this, be 
added a sincere desire to reconcile, as far as may be, locally conflicting views 
by mutual concessions of opinion, and to adopt-a system which shall have stability 
enough to enable the great interests of the country to accommodate themselves to 
It, I think the object which has been soJong sought will be as nearly attained as 
the circumstances of the country permit. 

Z» The public land should, in my opinion be appropriated to the support of 
the GovernmeBt of the United States, and not distributed among the individual 
IStates. 

4. I think it is the duty of every member of the Democratic party, whom the 
jpartiality of his friends may designate as a proper person to fiH the office of 
President of the United States, to be bound by the decision of the general con- 
yeotion of the party. 1 have said this in either circumstances, and I here repeat 
iU Should the. choice of the- convention- fall upon me, which I have no right to 
expect, when I look at the able men whose names are before the public, 1 ahi^ll 
ait still and submit. Should it fall upon another, I shall support him zealously 
jind sincerely. 

I am gentlemen, with great regard, your obedient servant, 

LEWIS CASS. 

During 4he winter of "1843-4, large and enthusiastic meetings were held in 
Tarious parts of the country, recommending General Cass as a suitable candi- ♦ 
date tu be nominated by the E^mocratic National Convention for the Presidency. 
Having upkm several occasions expressed his views and opinions in relation to 
the various political questions of the day ; a letter was "addressed him by the 
Hon. Edward A. Hannegan, of Indiana, for the purpose of ascertaining bis 
Tiewff upon the annexation of Texas ; to which the General forwarded the 
following reply: 

Detroit, May 10, 1844. 

Dbak Sir : In answer to your inqmry, whether I am favorable to the imme- 
4iate annexation of Texas to the United States, I reply that I am, as you^de- 
;iiiafid my optaion only of this measure, and brieifty the reasons which influenee 
mre, I shall confine myself to these points. 

I shall not dwell upon the policy of uniting coterminous countries, situated 
like oors and Texas, with no marked geographical feature to divide them, and 
with navigable streams penetrating the territories of both ; nor upon the com« 
fnon origin of the people who inhabit them ; upon their common iMguage, man- 
ners, religion, institutions, and, in fact, their identity as a branch of the human 
family. Nor shall I urge the material interests involved in the measure, by the 
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freAUiteiKspiicsdal vaa^etteblMhibet#eeii>A^ TAvionsseetioiis cif aitastoduiitiijF^ 

niQtually'dep^ifdeBi upoti» aiu) supplying. one 'd,nbthen H T&es&' considerations wer"^ 
so,bbviotts» that tbey nepd no e'luoidatioh frotoi mei ... '»,»•..: ,.,-^.^ 

BiJtio iei QQilitary |>piat of view, Annexation' strikes me as still more importfMt^ 
andmyi mmd has been, the more forcibly impi^essed with thie Idea, from 'reaidin|g.tH&'' .. 
able letfe&T of Qoneral Jackson tipbh th'is jaubject, ivfa'ich h&s jast 'cdme mKiel* \iiyr 
observation. With the intuitive sagacity which makes part of the charadie^ of-'^ 
thak great man and pi^re patriot, be ha^oreseen'the iise wbichaHurdpeari eden^ 
migtttimake cf Texas in the event of a ivar witb: the United States, Aid^gmdnt ' * 
in^bat country would lay open our wbole south-wr^stem border to his deva^taliontf^ ' * 
Wj^ could establish no fortress, nor qccupy any favorable position ; fortheiinmehsrdr ' • 
froBlier may^ in a vast many plaees, be> crossed as readi|y as a -man ^ss^s frbifi ^ 
one part of his Jarm to another. The advantag€;s an active cnetny wotild^ ehjqy ub--'^ ' 
der siich circumstances it requires nx> sagacity to foretell. >. ''/'t- 

Thefee considerations recal to my memory an article. which made its af>pear-^ 
aiice jii^t before I left Europe, in a leading Tory periodical in England, Whieh^*? 
is understood to speak the sentiments of a powerful party. This is FraacKsw'* 
Magazine ; and a more nefarious article never issued froin a profligate prhsA^ ' 
It t>ught to^be stiereotyped and circulated from' one end of bur country to^he ^bswr;/;' ' 
to>showthe designs which are in agitation against us, and to teach ufirth^tomr' ^ . 
safety, .in that mighty contest whiqb is coming upon us, is in a knowledge of 6iir:-i 
danger, and in a determination, by union, tfnd by a 'iJjrif e forecast, to meetrit iuid.'} 
deleat'it. The spirit of this article' is IsuQiciently- indicated' by' its titljer iv^cli^ 
wis, '< a war with the United States a blessing to matikiiid.'' I dannotreler^t^'^ 
it at this moment, but must speak of it from recollection. I have often be^a '"* 
surprised IV has not attracted more' attention in our country. Its idbjsoi.Was i» 
provoke a war with the United States, and lay down the p^lanof a canipaigliy^ ' 
whieb would sooner bring it to a fortunate conclusion with England. Theiiasis^I 
of tbi^ plan was the.<ii^anizatioh*of the nfecessary black force in the West Iti»^> •" 
dia Islands; and its debarkation uppn our Southern coast. The conseifoenbes." I 
whicb our enemies fondly ■ hoped for,, in such a case, but with ah entiiie i^noi^-*: ^ 
anpe-iof the tiiie state of the cbifntry, were foretold with a'rare iinibnMif'pbika&i' 
thropy and hatred. I wish I had the number at hand, to cu]l some-ciioioe pail*: - 
sages for your reflection. l%e result was to beithe. destruction bf the Boiithern 
States^ the^ ruin or depression of the others, and the dissolution of this great and 
gl|)ri<Hls. confedefap^, on wfaigh. the. last jhopes of iiM^Q$lpq[(, .tb^PHgh ^^h^ ;Wf)^t 
now. re^ts.' '. . » . 

, What, nacwie. fay^r^bl^ pq^iliop . qouH be, taker? . fo/ the, oqcHpf^f jqi) .. of Br\gli§J|j ^ 
bUct^roop^j^and/pr. letji^^ |heJ3(i. laqsf^ up9p p^^r,SQ^thern :^i%iea, ih^fl is.,*&ii 
fopj^d/hyiT^^^sJ Incap2|i)Jej0^jpsjj8tingj,jnthq./syeptftf awftf J>etwe^f|,,n8,;^ni^^ , 
Efi^laiid^.^he woul4..b^ taken pos&^.s§ipn of by theJ^tte^, un()^c.<)l\'^ 9ri^J?R!^6r(/^A 
tho#^ pr^faiKse$^ whif:h.jDvery.:pag9 of her hiftorx fnrn}§hj^ ,sip^\\ie^ X&rf\(,(^f^^ ^^ 
would become the depot, whence she would carry on her operatipfis f g&JoH. ^9kj^ 
and i^tteippt^o add a servile^,war to the other calamities which hostilities bring^ 
with them. He who doubts whether this would be done, has yet to learn anoth- ' 
er trait in the annals of national' antipathy; It woukl be done, and .beroaiHd 
phiiaiMJhfopyi ? 

' Ev«fy da^y satisfies me more jind more, that a msybrity of tb& Americatt p«n^.. 
pie are in favor of annexation. Were they net, .the: ineasure^ ought hot.'td bA.: 
ei^«d. Bot as they are, the! sooner: it is e^ectefi the .hetteeJ I<)i}>anL«6udb 
tke-^etaUs of the negotiation. Th^t .mti^ be 'left to: tbe. r^EBfiDnst&iyity-of 'th#i[ 
Gove^n¥n«nt ; as, also, must the bearing of th^s question ;upoa,.a:nd its recaptiba#. 
b^^-^fher^nniytes. 'rbe«eiareipojttt$,.Idb notinroant» '' : .• 

t' '■ '-' f am,^ear eii^'Jw^th nittbfcl*sgaltlylnilyi^your% ; .• .- 
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.» > ¥ripcJbihe:aMemHlafeofthd]l)^moci'a>}0'^«tibinA*tH^ 
w}«>94lMi aVik of M^yy 1S44, the deHltiies 6f tli^ Dembcra'tic ^artyiiijtig Yrlihimg 
- l^iii>tiie baianoe,.: iThe ilifludnce of #l»ijUoiial or olher interests, aii()']'htert)at qiiatr- 
rels, had distracted the harmony of their counsels, and t'hfealehed' iiievltkble 
-)de&^L. . ... • , ' , ' , \ 

iji. .- Previods to :tb^'' introduction of the Texas question, the general iofichri^nce . 
• i.i^. It, large majority pf the I>efnodrat{c party oh Mr. Van Buren, ^a^ settled and 
** .vaboignized. His letter; in opposition to the ** antiexation of TexHBj^^ind th^ de- 
- . mionsiratibnls ^d* public ^eptiment in fkvor of that measured, presented the jproprt^- 
t Xy. of hi9:DOtiiiqatiou jn an aspect tnateriaily j^odified. His friends, on a brottd 
1 .suniey xif the whole ground, came to the conclusion that the influence of this 
L iiiew4|ue3(ioiv was really Jind truly such as to destroy or eridatiger tlie Hope 'of 
1 .hiSceiection^^^^bat any other candidate, worthily fuifiling. the conditio^ o^ beiAg 
•-^ailtrue apd trusty Pemocrat, could brtng more favdrabld auspices' into the cohtest 
-'. !^ttH>the eommon foe. . » 

o.^.^^tvobavenlion niet, and many o^ Mr.- Van Buren^is best friendsjubt WiAg 
^8Bsar Lbss, but Rome more^ were among the first to cast a reluctant and sorroW- 
'- -fill vole against his name. The friends of General Cass, with magnanimous 
«^«Mrdois, pressed' his nomination, and the flattering vote he received, aflords evi- 
dence of the estimation in whichihe was held by the Deitiocracjr of the counti^. 
cr.Oift Ui0. first. Uallol^. he received. 83 votes ; on the second, 94 ; on (he third,'92 ; 
'i.JOitM>» foonb, 105; <Mi t}}« fifth, 107 ; on the sixth, .116 ; on the seventh, 12S ; 

foiktfae.eighth, 114 ;: on tli» ninth ba!!')t,>Hr. Polk was nominated* 
b.:i;TJM:fiominatt6n.of Mr. Polk infiised new MJgof among the masses attached 
'j Jto I<fa0; Democratic party. It received the^ most cordtal.ifiipport from the nuraer^ 
c «>uairkMdfi iof General Cass, 4b rou^hout aU portions of the tFniow.; • ^' ■ 

In reply to an invitation to attend the Democratic meeting b^)d at Indepen- 

,^dei9per>6quanB, Philadelphia, oa^ the 4th of July, 1844, General CAsa aetnt the 

ibUowing: . , . . . i^ 

• ...: , " . - . . DEtHoiT, Jtinc 28, I844. 

, Gei^ttlembin 'J—\. shall be prevented by other engagenrients from accepting 
\ yotir invitatibn to attend the celebration by the Democratic citizens of the City 
' and county of f'^hi1ade]phia,'of the coming anniverisary of our national Indepen- 
dence. I thank you for the kind consideration which your invitation evinces, 
imndiw^ Che cotnplimeftt yon confer upon fne,'by classing me with the champions 
.*of.iDem»craey. I have done but little, and had it in powet to do but litHe for 
-Jdiom-gpeait pHricipled which are so dear to our party. But I may congratnlaie 
-ijpou up«n the -prospect of their restoration to the councils of out country.' -Zeal 
.)Md ananimUy have taken the place of temporary d^vi3tt>n; and the enthusiasiti 
•iidileh 'every wlvere prevails^ is the harbinger and the pledge of success, Whil6, 
.jopbR the(4oming natiemal festival, we recall the achiervments of onr fathers, and 
- itfie priiiGiplcis they esfabltsbed, let u» labor and resolve* to ibaintain t>ur instito- 
.ttionsi^imefaanged,' and to transmit them, as we received them, in their priml* 

ilive integrkyib' ■ •» '. \ ..!.•.. .- ' 

I am, gentlemen, with great regard, youir obediefnt servaiit, , ' 
..K.-. -.- .:.....,....:. . . 1 LEWIS CASS. 

. : . To Wm. Boksali^^ and others, Committee. 

^ . The .ppiit^st 0^ J^S44, >v4n ^n&x ibrni jan important era in th« poj jtical .hi^tojy 
,^f:0ur cquntry, JtVa^s^ien^^t important .eleptipi^ that had taken pl^p itt thb 
country jjincp that, of JeffersoUvin JSOQ. . The country ;Wa8 not conjnuitted ^Oj the 
.^oy^riimeiitiof. t|ie Whig pajty, and the ascendency of all those ial/s^and iatal 
beriE^sie^ of doctrine, which that party, at that Ume, esppused. JBut slight land 
(rail w^a the narrow bridge by v/hich the yawning gulf oi our political; ruin, 
was cleared. Had the W big party succeeded in that contest, it would have 
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, ttnippei) tkein, tbeir idefts^ i|iid their doctrinet, upmi the. future hifltorj. of our- 
gOTejrnmem, With a flttai d^pth:aiid eintefit of misehief oev{er« perhapi, to be again 

. efiaced, but the calamity of auch consequences has not falleii upon as^ioui- oliil- 

. dren, and our country. , 

Greneral Cass was among the foremast in averting the disaster. In compliaace 
with the popular demand, he took the tour of the States of Ohio, Indiana^ and 
Michigan. He everwhere met the most enthusiastic reception from the people- 

. He was hailed as the Father of the West. But a great change had been: 

.ejected since first he came among tbem. The lofcy forests which he then tra- 
versed were now fruitful fields ; the lonely cabins which he protected against 

. the firebrand of the savage, were transformed into populous cities ; the indiaa 
war-paih was converted into the railroad ; the harbors upon the lakes and rivers^ 

• which h^ first surveyed, were now the seats of commerce and of wealth ; and 
the scattered population which he governed were now a great people, ^he 
crowds which attended his progfess through these States, seemed rather the trt- 
umphal procession of a conqueror than the peaceful attendance of a private 

. citizen. 

His arrival at the Nashville Democratic Convention, in August was, annoqii^ced 
: by the firing of cannon, and he was received with every demonstration of popMlar 
.enthusiasm. Of his speech there, a leading -paper says : . 

^'We did not attempt a sketch of the eloquent and powerful speech that wa« nrade- 

• by General Cass, for we felt that notjiing short of its publication entire, wek*d lor 
word, and sentence for sentence, as h^ uttered it to admiring thousands, would^do. 

: him a full measure of justice. It was the master effort of a great statesman, and 
the popular thunder of applause with which it was received by the fifty aorea'or 
freemen in attendance rung through the valleys and reverberated from hill to 
hill, exceeding any thing that, we had ever heard before." 

General Cass visited the Hermitage, and spent some time with Greneral Jack^ 
son. When they parted, the scene was most impressive and affecting. An eye- 
witness remarks : " The tears of the veterans were mingled together as they 
bade each other a last farewell." 

The following incidents at the public meeting at Norwalk, Ohio, on the 17th 
of September, are selected from the Democratic newspaper published at; that 
place : 

'' While a number of revolutionary soldiers were being introduced to GeneraT. 
. Cass, one of our citizens approached him, and asked if be rememt>efed him- 
Upon replying that he did not, he gave the following account of their first meeft^ 
ing : " In the spring of 1813, Fort Meigs was beseiged by the British and In» 
dians, and the militia of Ohio were called out to march to the reMef of the Fort» 
General Cass was appointed to the command. Six thousand assembled at Up^ 
per Sandusky, of whom two thousand, were selected to proceed On to the ibiL. 
The marshes and woods were filled with water, making the roads almost im-^ 
.passable. The commanding general had not yet arrived bu( was daily ejtpected.. 
On the second day of the march, a young soldier, from exposure ' to the weather^ 
wa^ taken sick. Unable to march in the ranks, he fblli>wed along in the rear.. 
When at a distance behind, attempting with difiicuUy to keep pace with his com» 
racles, two officers rode along, one a stranger, and the other the colonel of his 
regiment. On passing him, the colonel remarked, 'General, that poor fellow there 
ds sick, he is a good fellow- though, for he refuses to go back ; but I fear that the 
Indians will scalp him, or the crows pick him beforo we get to Fort Meigs.* 
The officer halted, and dismounted from his horse. When the young soldier 
came up, he addressed hrm : 'My brave boy, you are sick and tired, 1 am welF 
and strong; mount my horse and ride.' The soldier hesitated. 'T)o not wail/ 
said the officer, and lifting him on his horse, with directions to ride at night (o 
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^t]b«M|if»rar^ tj?ol( he prpceecied oa foot to join the umiy. At nigjhl, lb$ jovog^ 
satcier jrijde to the tent, .where he was met by the general wiUi a cheierfol wel»^ 
conbe^ which he repaid With tears of gratitude. That officer wa« General CiLsSy 
and the young soldier was the person addressing him, our worthy feUow-ciiizen^ 
John Layliq. Th^ general, remembering the circifnstance, immediately recog- 
ed him. Mr. I^lin remarked, ' General^ that deed wa^ not done for the wodd^ 
to look upon, it was done in the woods with but three to witness it.' " 

''Another : Our old friend, Major Parks, on being introduced to .Geneml' 
Cass, exclaimed, with much animation, 'General, I thank God, that I am able 
to see you ! I fought by the side of your Either, Jonathan Cass, and your uncle, 
Daniel Cass, at the battle of Bunker^s Hill. Your father was sergeant of the com^ 
•pany« and I was a corporal. We were brothers together during the war. God- 
bless you, general f<)r his sake.' The general was deeply affected in meeting. 
the friend and companion of his father; while the oJd veteran, with eyes spark- 
ling, recounted the scenes through which they passed- together in the days or 
danger and strife — the times that ' tried men's souls.' " 

Another anecdote of General Cass, while on his tour through Ohio, was re- 
lated, with much spirit, by the late gallant and lamented General Hamer. The* 
carriage containing General Cass was one day stopped by a rifkn, who, addressing 
the General, said : " ♦! can't let you pass without speaking to you. You don't know 
me, genemL' General Cass replied that he dw not. 'Well, sir,' said he, 'I 
viras rhe first man in your regiment to jump out of the boat on the Canadian 
shore.' ' No^ you were not,' said General Cass, ' I was the first man myself on- 
'shore.' ' True,' said the other, ' I jumped out first into the river, to get ahead 
of you, but you held me back, and got ahead . of m^.' " 

The result of the contest in 1844 is well known. The vote of every Westettt' 
State, save one, and that by. a meagre majority, was given for Mr. Polk. Ta 
the efiSirts of General Cass, and his great personal popularity, exerted in favor 
of Mr. Polk, much of this is to be attributed. The gratification which succese^ 
afllbrded him, was the richest compensation he desired for the services rendered.. 



CHAPTER VIII. . 

General Cass was elected United States Senator by the Legislature of Mich- 
igan on the 4th of February, 1845, and took his seat on the 4th of March. It 
was the first time he had ever been elected to either House of Congress. la 
the formation of the committees of the Senate, General Cass was unanimously 
tendered the post of Chairman of. the Committee on Foreign Aflairs, which, 
however, he declined. ,.^ . 

In December, 1846, General Cass introduced resolutions in the Senate rela- 
tive to the national defences, with particular reference to the condition of our 
affairs with Great Britain, growing out of the Oregon question. These resolu- 
tions he supported in a speech, of which the following is an extract, referring to 
the course which should be pursued 4n maititaining our rights to the territory itk 
question. 

*• As to receding, it is neither to be discussed nor Aought of. Irefer to It but 
to denounce it — a denunciation which will find a response in every American 
bosom. Nothing is ever gained by national pusillanimity. And the country 
which seek? to purchase temporary security by yielding to unjust pretensions, 
buys present ease at the expense of permanent honor and safety. It sows the 
..wind to reap the whirlwind. I have said elsewhere, what I will repeat b.-re> 
that it is better to frght for the first inch of national territory than for the last. 
It is better to defend the door fcill than the hearth stone— the porch than the at- 
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paHy Of by space, sb lo jiffe serve it/' . • i .. . 

Durtjig this session, the PrSsTdeni irecorifimehded Congress to aritiparl and' ab-' 
'iogate the agreement Ibf joint occupancy of Oregon, betweien Ofeat Britain ^nd 
the United Siates, by giving the twelve months' notice reqiiired^^^by the Conten. 
Ufon of 1827. Accorditigly, a hill to that' effect -was introduced iftto Congrewj, 
JBLtid deceived the cirelial support of General Cass. ' We claimed our title to Cfre- 
tgott udlder' the thfree following branches : 

I First J In bur own riglit, under the discovery of the Columbia ri^et by Cap*. 
.tain Grav^ in 1792, and the eiploration of the river by Lewis and Clark, iii 

1609 andJSOe, 

J Second, iii right of France, as part of the Louisiana territory, uader th^ 

treaty of 'lS03. 

,,, Third^ In^nghi of .Spain, a-s the first to discover the b^y, jntQ wbi^fa^.the Co- 
Jumbia flows, and. the principal capes and straits, froQ» ^ape Afendocino to-latiladd 
^5^ degrees, ^w>rtK,iinder the Horida treaty of 1819. ... 
_ .The speepfe or.O,enerai C>ss i^jbove, referred to, h^s been cjrctilated anAread 
jv^ry generally^ but the. following extract expresses sofuDy the 8antitne«4.^ every 
pafriotic, American, that it is worthy of record ; . * , 
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Mt pains me, sir, to ifeaf allusions to the <festruction bfthts GbyeriliTient, 
id to the dlssbfution of ^Ws Confederacy. It pajns m6, not becdtise they In- - 
,ioe with.any fear, bptb'foause^we ought to have one.pnpi-bnburiieable 
, as.ihe jew5 had of old,' aucHtbat word is IHssoluiion^ ' We should r^ect 




stiil mor^ glorious, by the blessing of God, in what it is to be— a landmark, Itii 
viting the nations of the world, strugglingjupon the stormy ocean of political op- 
/pression, to follow us J.o a haven of safety and of rational liberty. No English 
'Titus will enter our temple of,6»odQmiJ>roMgh a breach in the battlements, to 
■ibeer Jthence the ark of piir Constitution and the "book of our law, to take their- 
stalipns «ii a triumphal ,pro9es^ion in the streets of a moderri Rome, as trophies 
.jOfcan^uest^nd proofs of subrnifision, . ... \ * m - ^ • : 

J " Many a ravan has croak0d in ipyd^y^ j^ut thq adguuyh^Ji feUe^, a,n^Xh^^e* 
j^jMiblic has marched .oi^Wiiw:d.. , AJauy a crisis h^s presented^ itself to ibejnaagioa* 
tion,pf our ppliiic^l C^a^idras^, l>ut w^ have still increased ijqL,pQli^iQfil..pros« 
perity as, we have increased in years, and that, too, with an, accelerated {urogfesi^ 
^BJkpo^a t^ tie^ history; off live, world . We have a class of m^n whoae^^yeS;iire 
.^Iwa^s upon the futui:e, py^rlooking.the bles3ings iiroynd us, and fore^^f fkppr0<* 
^ensivxof some great. poljiic,J|l.ftvil, whichis to; arrest ^our course soqiewhereor 
^(^heppn thisi ^id§ of (^ miJJijB^funi. To then^ w^B,t^ th^ ipiagft of gold, an4 
;9JlyQr,.and brass, and play, cbntrauiety in unity, which the first riide blow of 
misfortune is to strike fi-om its pedestal. .V . ' 

4 /\^or my,.pwn pai;ty l.coQsidj^r this, the strongest , Gov^nyment .ofi, the fixO' of 
J Jth^;,ear!h fpy good, and the wyeaHest^ fo/ evil.. Strong, J)(^<;ause. 8<^>ported .by 
ihe public opinion jo^.a peqplpi, inlerior toiio^e of' the.cofomupiti^s.rol; the^rthi 
in all that qo^titutes^mcural.wprtli and .^sefuI,kJao\lrledge,and who have breathed 
into their political system, the breath of lifjb ; and who would deslrojy it, as they 
created it, if it were, unworthy' of them^ o^ failed to fulfill their just expectations* 

''* And wes^ fpr e.vil, frono. this very consideration, which would n)ake its follies 
and its faults ;the signal of its overthrpw. It is the only Government in existence 
which no revolution cav subvert. It may be changed, but it provides for its own 
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cB^Dg^, when the publi<$ ijvili reqviTes. FlQt9.alid iaBorifedtiiinSfiand tke.TanridUk 
4itrMgj^|e^by which an opipnes^^d population mAnlrests its iuffbrtn^^dseeioB 
:the recov.e]ry pf it3,rjghtS| have no plac^ here. We have ndfehing* to-feaor tat 
ourselves. : . ' , 

.Qeweral CUsa haB always believed our title fV> the v^hde df Ortgontol* 
olcajp.and uaqueBtionable. UpDiftlii^ subject he was knowti to be trecided, w^ll 
ialbfmed, and inflekiMe^ Having been trained in the school whith taught him» 
in otirintetcoiirfle* with foreign natfeifs^ to ask for nothing but what isf right, and 
:io submit to nothing that is wrong, he had the moral courage to stand upfok* tb^ 
jright^ whatever izoght be .the cofisequenceg. The part taken by GendrtirC^Aife 
im Ibe etxeittrig.ooBtnivenBy on this question, and bis opposition to the treafy,dtfe 
.nareil' kno^n to the country^ His speech on the ratification df the *'X)Vejgoi 
Treaty," deliveired in the Senare in secret session, in June, 1846, conclusively 
«r9(abUsh)ed.ottr title to the whole of Oregon. He said: 

"In the progress of our cdritroversy with England, Mr. President, for th6 
|>Odsessidn t)f Oregon, vi^er have at length reached the last step of our march* 
#V)r almost MiC a centiiry that country has formed a subject of discussioii bal 
tween the two nations, and recently it has threatened to become a sul^ect of 
faostllkfes. 

'■ ** A treaty is now presented to ti^, which, if ratified, will terminate this caus'^ 
of^ tJrflference by the abandonment of a large portion of our claim* and what is 
«till worse, by the abandonment of more than was ever offered, or even coiitemj. 
plated, in anyone of the va'fious phases of this diplomatic contest, t say^ if 
fikMeid ; but it seems scarcely riecessary to speak conditionally upon this matter* 
JLtf to the Enrglish Govemnaent, it can hardly refuse its Ydrmalassentrto an, inf 
d»trtiment preparred'by jtself. It comes to us as it came fiom England and,.a8 
has been said, without ' tihe crossing of a i or the dotting of an i, untouches 
-jrtid tmchatrged;* Atid ais to the issue of our present discussion, the course i^ 
.has taken, and the vote we have already given, announee but too clearly t|kat 
-^re shall retuni it a^ we received it, making its terms our own." 

Tlie course pursued by General Cass during the. progress of the Oregdh tetm* 
t/oversy — his unwavering firmness and unyielding consiteitcy upon tbe.w&t>ld 
piatter* — merits the decided approbation of tjiie American' peof^k. The l^smo^ 
cratic National Convention, which assembled at Baltimore in May, ld4i^^.de« 
cliared " that our title to th^ whole of the territory of Oregon is clear and.oiiu 
•questionable ; that no portion of the same ought to be ceded to £tigiand>or swy* 
qtber power." The same doctrine was announced by President Polk ni b^ 
**' Inaugural Address," and in his first annual message. To these priilGiphss 

General Cass strictly, adhered during the pendency of the matter before tbe^e- 
aiate. He believed that our tijles were valid and conchislv© against Oreal.Bi»Jwr 
-taifl, and formed in accordance with those laxvs^cu^oras^'UsagflSy.Htid princ^tev 

considered obligatory among civilized nations^ a most perfect and Uiidi^pilitlikbhBM 

title to the jurisdiction of tlmtcoualry — a tklexo el^arJMidmlqueBtliaiia'bie Asto! 

preclude the poi&ibilitylhat it could be successfully contrdrcrtwJ by- aiiynattodr 
^oEk earth, on any principle of li^w,, justice^ and *qukyu 

Gfieat Britain first doubted our title, and set up some/pl»t«lieit*MnDf iiW owtti 

right, in 1818, immediately after the rest6ratk«i of the setllewenl tb wr o^a 

Oovernment, under the first, articte of the treaty of Ghent, 

Her plenipotentiaries first claimed tkJ/ft by virtue of the idi«ct)lveri^ bf SlB 

traucis Drake, in 1579i Tp which we att8weF,.that DnukB mAsi'^ pit ai^slhiU 
' ing without authority, and com*mttiflg> depredations on ther Spanish ittttlemealst 

that Oxenham, a subordinate o0icen who had ventuned to imltoite hw'Mastefi watf 

taken hj the Spaniardsaad hanged ; that hispunishmeht). was «eitiiei''Uii#xpiecl-' 

cd or censured, in England, as severe ; and that Spanish navigators had, ia 
4 
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1543» thirty-six years before, examined all the coast which was visited by Drafce*. 
^hey next contended that they had a title, by virtue of Captain Cooke's discover 
ajes, in 1778, and Lieutenant Meares' voyage to Nootka, in 1T88. To which 
me answer, that Spanish navigators had discovered and explored the whole- 
coast, in 1774 and 1775 ; that Meares sought in vain to find the Columbia river,^ 
jand had named the cape north of its mouth '* Cape Disappointment,'* and the 
bay itself, ^' Deception Bay," in token of hi a failure to tind the object of hi» 
search. They next claimed title by virtue of the discovery of the river by Cap* 
tain Vancouver, in 1792. To which we answer, that the river had already bee» 
discovered and navigated by Captain Gray ; that Vancouver and Broughion re* 
xeived their information from Gray ; and prove by the journal of Vancouver's^ 
.voyage, vol. 2, pages 41, 58, 388, 393, and 395, that he was entirely ignorantL 
of the existence of the river ; that it was first discovered by Captain Gray ; that' 
lie doubted the information furnished by Captain Gray, until he had himself vis^ 
ited it, by means of that information, and the charts made by Captain Gray, co^ 
pies of which Captain Vancouver procured at Nootka Sound, 

Failing thus to establish any title by discovery from the ocean, they pretend 
that Alexander Mac'cenzie had discovered the Columbia from the interior io 
.1792. This was refuted by proving that it was the Tacoutchee or Frazer'sK 
iriver, and not the Columbia, which vs^as visited by Mackenzie, and that he did 
not cross the Rocky Mountains until May, 1793, a year afler the river was dis- 
covered and navigated by Capt. Gray. They then contended that the Coiumbi«L 
was first explored from the interior by Mr. Thompson, an agent of the North* 
.west company, prior to, or at the same time with Lewis and Clark?. This^ 
was refuted, by showing that Lewis and Clarke jeached the Pacific, after ex- 
}>loring the Columbia from one of its sources in the Rocky Mountains,, in No-- 
irember, 1805 ; whereas, the party to which Mr. Thompson was attached, did 
not enter the territory drained by the Columbia until 1811, six years. afterwards^ 
at which time they found the citizens of the United States already established a& 
Astoria. 

They then set up the claim of a right of joint ocnipancy under the Nootka. 
Sound Convention of 1790, to which they referred as the record, where their rights 
were ** recorded and defined." This convention gave to Great Britain no clainx 
to the sovereignty of the country ; it amounted only to the right to trade with the- 
natives on the coast ^^ north of Nootka Sound.^^ Although it granted Britisir 
subjects a right to participate in the whale fishery, it expressly prohibiied then* 
fi^om navigating or carrying on their fisheries within, the space often sea leagues- 
fiHMB any part of the coast then occupied by Spain; and that the provisions or 
the convention were temporary in their nature, and dissolved by the war which. 
soon after ensued between the two countries.' 

. We have been thus explicit in expressing our views concerning our title to? 
the whole of Oregon, because they coincide in every particular with those ex* 
pressed by General Cass. Though this whole matter has been adjusted by the 
constitutional authorities of our country, we cannot but admire the frank inde- 
pendence and candour which General Cass displayed during the whole contro* 
irersy. For future reference these extracts and authorities are invaluable, and' 
we conclude our notice of the subject by inserting the following extract froa» 
bis speech on the treaty. 

i General Cass said : " I am not going to dig up the treaty of Utrecht from it^ 
quiet and archaiological grave. I leave it * atone with its glory.' Its day has 
passed by. It is an ohselete idea. Not even the Senator from Missouri, (Mr^ 
Bbntoh,) with his great powers, can breathe into that bygone work the breath 
of life. But were it otherwise, and were the parallel of .9^ established by the 
treaty of Utrecht, what justification could wo have for entertaining this proje\ 
<a even for receiving it ? If England and the United States through France^ 



^ose title we hold, fixed that pantllel, as the boundarj of their possessions; ex. 
teiidiiig to the western ocean, what is this Government negotiating about,and what 
Is this Senate discussing ? The demand by England of* one inch or acre' south 
of that line would be as dishonest as it would be arrogant, not to say impudent ; 
and our submission would brand us with everlasting disgrace. We have got her 
bond, assigned to us by France, and her bond is all we shall have, if we yield 
to her present pretensions, and substitute a treaty of Washington for a treaty of 
Utrecht, with its " marvelously fro/per line" If this assumption be true, the 
two Governments have been playing a most unworthy part before the world for 
balf a century. Unworthy of the one, which in effect denies its own solemn 
compact and disregards it, coolly demanding a large slice of the territory it has 
acknowledged to be ours ; and of the other, which receives the demand with 
equal coolness, and prepares to yield to it. 

** But, sir, bad as this claim is^ it is not so bad as that. The country now 
knows that no line west of the Rocky Mountains was established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that, in fact, no such line could have been established. 

*^ It knows that the stipulations of that treaty extended only to the French 
and English colonies. 

** It knows that the country on the northwest coast was then, in effect, un- 
known and unclaimed, or if claimed at all, it was by Spain. 

*^ It knows that in the statement of the British claim by the British negotia- 
tors, this treaty of Utrecht was never once alluded to, and that the voyage of 
Cap'ain Cook, in 1778, was urged by them as the origin of therr title. 

"It knows that the recognition of the Spanish title in 1790, by Great 
Britain, under the Nootka Sound Convention, was utterly inconsistent with the 
notion of a division of that region between France and England, Ihree-fourths 
of a century before. 

During this session, an act was passed by Congress, for the admission of 
Texas into the union npon an equal footing with the original States. General 
Cass having been a decided and uncompromising friend to the annexation of 
Texas during the political contest of 1844, gave the measure his heartiest sup- 
port. 

It was during this session of Congress (on the 11th of May, 1846,) that the 
President announced that our territory had been invaded by the Mexican army, 
and that war actually existed between the United States and Mexico. He in- 
Toked the prompt action of C<H)gress to recognise the existence of the war, and 
to place at the disposition of the Executive, the means of prosecuting the war 
with vigor, and thus hastening the restoration of peace. On the ISth of May, 
Congress recognised the exestence of the war — declared it to be " by the act of 
Mexico" with almost perfect unanimity, and placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent ten millions of money, and fifly thousand volunteers. General Cass strenu- 
ously supported the Administration, and advocated the most energetic measures 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war, and for carrying it into the heart of the 
enemy's country. 

It was during the sessions of this Congress, that the Tariff of 1446, the Inde- 
pendent Treasury and the Warehousing system were established. By the es- 
tablishment of a liberal revenue tariff, for the first time in our legislation during 
jthe last thirty years, the rights and interests of the farmer and laborer have 
been regarded with the same just and equal fiivor which has been extended to 
ether classes. It is not alone to the exclusive champion of free trade, and the 
vkra advocate of a hard money currency, that the opponents of protection and 
the enemies of a paper currency are to look for the defeat of those measures. 
Such men are usually in the pursuit of some theoretical abstraction, which gives 
them but little influence with practical men. But it is to men of enlarged and 
liberal views, whose strenf^h of character and influence carry conviction with 
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%ir actioni that tl^j^cowtry 13. i^e^ed iof v^iioi4 «iid>«.9f^i4r^n}Ni» 
P^P,e,r^^ C^^^g^^*^ ^^ these .gr^at mef^MF^«. tke ipK^ight^f tiU iafluafiqft a^d b49 



CHAPTER IX. : 

The 3€;^ofic} session of the twealj-ninth Congreesc^mmeii^ed QQ.thd 7tb 
pf v&Qemh^r^l^^^' The PiejsjdeAt, i,a his. annual messi^t gave a eooden^ed 
yiew of the jqjiyies ve had <sustai^ec|, of ihe caus^ Wthich led to the war, and 
of its progress since its commeucenoent* H^ reo^nom^ii^ed the-raisiiig of aa 
additional force to serve during the war with Mexico. This i|a,easure waatcbbftl^ 
ed for a considerable tlnaQ in both Houses of Co^gteas. k received the zealous 
and hearty isupi^^rt of Ge.|veral Cass, We ^eroM^ilh CMwex & sjni)|)t$is of htB 
speech delii^red.oxi tjbe 22d of January^ ib47, in auppoit of the TenJ^gimetU 

mil: 

He remarked that there were two courses for completing the orgaoiflatton of 
the army, presented to them ; and after readii^jaii e^ract fron»the Coii«titttion» 
referring to the subject, propBeded : **For the sevejral companies to ^ot tiietf 
piwxx officers, seemed, to liim directly contrary to the Conati^tion* t look from 
the President the prerogati^ie which the Consititution gave him. They. all. fylt 
the crisis in which they we^re placed. He had not heard a JS^ntim^nt advaiiced 
b^' any ^nUeifiau on .the other si^e of the dumber, which was not honotable 
iQ the spci^ker. They were all anxioiis fi)r the welfare of the eovntry. He Wfia 
w^ll.a^ware that they ought to look aroMpd* . He did not wonder at the diocita* 
eibn or deliberation which had taken place. The last advicee from. Mexico 
l;^'9)^ght intelligence of one of the most singular Sidney exhibited in the record 
pX, jpj^jiUMis. It tol(} tbejm of a persever^^noe belonging to the Spanish character^ 
^hejr rxe$ident ha<i taken an ^aXb that he w^ould not treat with this country 
y^rJkile our tCQops were upen one fpot of Mexican aoih It showed what they had 
to contend with. They should, therefore, address themselves to the shock,.An4 
IQ^Jie all theatrrangenaen^sfnece^s^y to carry on the war to a successful termi- 
nativ i unless it be^ and ho trusted .there wete very few who were prepared to 
aJb^Rdpn the war, sitting down as they rose up, with aJl the wrongs which they 
l^'^cjl si^ff^ed from Me^xico^ ^natoped lor, aRer an immense expenditure of blood 
^ni t;re^aure. He didnot believe tbeco wojo many prepared to advocale etich » 
coMrs^f As had be^ii well said by the g^otleos^n from Ohio, the constitutional 
ip[^aixa^^ment of t^e w^rbelongedlo the President. Congreas could neither give 
h*j» thq pow^r to. csirry oiii the war, nor :cantrol that power* As to the molbod in 
Ylhlf^h it w.as to be x^riedoi?, whetWiV by seia or land, U seemed to htm, a teatoo.* 
able conBdence should be pWed in the Ex^outive of the nation on that poinU 
&^h^d,experiencxe to guide him. He kaew what the oountry requined, what 
forces were necessary. He had informed them of it. It did seem th^a reacmifto 
blj? .coi;i,fidenee in the discretion of tho Bxeic«rtiTe, ia tJhe experience of tjbe Ad- 
miai^tfjalion, should lead then^tp vote fo^ itjb^ inen^vrea the Presidont. had^o^ed 
toiji, iipj^ss; there was some re^asonatWo objwUw- Ho s»1cf none. . 
, V^e could. n,ojt approve of the courfi*^ polntad ^ut by the Senator from Texas, 
(]\I^, HoM^tpn.) His own experienoe wa$ oxai^ly the reverse. For that honoiw 
able g^tleman, whoso e^pcrie^ice in the sarvioe of his country, had put imper* 
ishable layrels tipon. his brow, no nwin who4neard him, had a higher reepect than 
himself. But let him tell that gentleman that their course in 1813, was differ* 
ent from the ono he proposed, Then they caljod for twenty regimenta of regu. 
lar troops. To the Colonel in Ohio> as he rememboredy they jsaid : " There is a 
blank piece of p^^M)^ ; go to m^n of talent and enterprise; men in whom 
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tifi ^^Fciiafvfe odn(!deh(5^, ne\M 'A' to l>e a ea^tain, atii sayio-liim, *lf yotj 
^bHH produce fffty men within ttto nvontf^j yoa «hall have a comniis^tdn.' Then 
let A go to- B and say, * raise fifteen or twenty men, and you shall be' lieuten^ 
ant ;' and so-wtth others." In that way a regiment vwis ratised in two monttrs; 
Tbose Colonels wen I aroond and selected an officer. It was confident^y, pro- 
perly given, properly exercised* They did not voluntarily throw awary thd 
power. They found men of character, who raised such- men as crossed the 
lafe Willi Harrison, and went on and completed the war. Now, where wds the 
difficttlty ? He did not know what course they would adopt when they had pass^ 
€d the bill; but he had no doubt the Administration wt)uld adopt the best coufse^ 
a course that did not cause unnecessary delays. Let him be allowed to rheiitioii 
one fact f5>r the consideration of the honorable Senator from Texais. The pecii* 
niary motive, whichhe proposed to offer for enlistments, was quite different irom 
the ette wbtch he would approve. He (Wp. Cass,) would grant a bounty to the 
soldiers ] and he understood from the gentleman from Missouri, the Chairmait 
©f the Military Committee, (Mr. Benton,) that the effect of the profffered b<)lmty 
had already been felt, and that enlistments were, consequenfly, goHg on meire 
faprdfy than evfer befbre* ; the effect wa« not to be disguised. Let them. look at 
tho whole experience of the country. Under Washington, the regular- troops! 
Were found to be the very best which could possibly be raised. More-^espon^ 
Sfbility could be placed in them. He wouM not discourage the volunteers— hef 
htfnself had been a volunteer — but it Was human nature, that men wbo enw 
li^ed in the're'gtflar army, and underii'ent a thorough course of discipline, would 
be more efficient soldiers ; not that the volunteers were inefficient in the day of 
battle. Every man knew, who knew the volunteers, that there was no corps of 
them that would not follow the standard of their country, and uphfold it boldly ori 
the field of battle. This campaign had showed it. This campaign had sliowa. 
that, in the deadliest of the shock, they had borne the standard of their<30«ntry 
proudly and aloft; He would say, that tlie very honor theif counUy ^ad ac- 
quired, by their recent victories, was, tokim^ a full conftpensat^KMi for wrerydoUai* 
they bad expended. None regretted the expense more than he ; but, measored 
by doUars and cents, he would repeat, they had dollar for dollar. Tbely wer« 
tnAiivowH to Europe before; A half century had almost passed away since thd 
p»weBs of the nation had been sho^ii^n* Europe, and the civilised world ha4 
ibrgotten thefti. They saw a great nation — their keels ploughing etfery w»ve— ^ 
their ships at every port. Forgotten ! Ay ! At the the first tap of the dfntti-*- 
the ln*st sound of the bugle — whet was the Aect 1 The Goverj^ment had hot 
to sammons men to the fiefd ; they had more than enough. They told them to 
Btay» at home ; they did jwt want them* It was absolutely tlire duty of theJ <jtev3 
emniehO to stay the ardor of the citizens. They could not take a tkhe 6rtho«r 
Vho'voluAieered their services. A prouder spectacle was never exhibited sinde 
men were congregated together in civilized societies; a spectacle most cleariy 
ptopbetie fbt the stability of the Republic. He had nothing to A«y abc^t Woi 
narchial Governments. Let E^irope have them ; hut our&istbe Govermwent f«(# 
ua— a. Government in which the property and rights ofcitiaens were saeneib; 
a«d(it was ilow shown that in time of ivar, it was eqpl^ to a defence. He knew 
thehe had been a go<>d deal said 4bocrt the. injustice of the war ; but'iie (sappos^ 
ed there was not an honorable Senator on his side of the chamber who saw nd 
cause f«^ the war. Some ihigfal .say that it was inexpedient to go io \iar at tfad 
liine; but no one, looking tipo^ the long catalogue of aggra^mtions, wbtridaay 
that theire was noca«se for it: * The Pnesrcbnt bad asked thera for fogutef forces.; 
for tem regiments of n»en. The Constitntton had. given him the "pdwer to doiit* 
They should support him. Therefore he dld'tntet that the \A\\ynpoHed'hy^1^ 
Miiitany Committee,, iki dofift)niiiJ^ ^ith his vexiuiaitioO) tmgbt heipaMedk'^ ' ' 



For the purpose of securing a speedj and hoaorable peace with Mexico* Uvf 
President recommended that a sum of money should be appropriated, and placed 
in the power of the Executive, similar to that which had been made upon two 
former occasions, duripg the Administration of President Jefferson. 

In pursuance of this recommendation, Mr. Sevier, Chairman of the Comnait- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported the following bill : 

'' Be it enatedj That a sum of money, not exceeding three millions of dollars, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, for the purpose of defraying any extra- 
ordinary expenses which may be incurred in order to bring the existing war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion, to be paid out of any money in 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be applied under the uirection of 
the President of the United States, who shall cause an account of the expendi« 
tures thereof to be laid before Congress as soon as may be." 

The design of the Committee in reporting this bill was to follow the prece* 
dents of Mr. Jefferson in reference to the acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, and 
the purchase of Florida in 1806, excluding all extraneous matter, and incorpor- 
ating nothing that was c^culated to excite sectional or party feeling, or to oc- 
casion protracted debate. Amendments, however, were offered to the bill — one 
by Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, declaring it to be the true intent and meaning of 
Congress, that the war ought not to be prosecuted with a view to territorial ia*- 
demnity, and another by Mr, Upham, of Vermont, comprehending the pernicious 
doctrine of the ^* Wilmot Proviso." General Cass offered a substitute to the 
amendment of Mr. Berrien, to the effect, that .the war should be vigorously pro- 
secuted to a successful issue, and that a reasonable indemnity should be obtained 
from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed towards the Government of the 
United States, and that the nature and extent of such indemnity are proper sub- 
jects &r Executive consideration, when negotia^ons for peace may be opened 
between this country and Mexico. 

On the 10th of February, General Cass addressed the. Senate in support of 
the Thbeb Million Bill, in a powerful and luminous exposition of the sophis- 
tries of the opponents of the Administratioti. He said, ** I shall not touch any 
of the topics before us as a sectional man. I view them, and shall present 
them, as an American citizen, looking to the honor and interests of his country 
and of his whole country. In these great questions of national bearing, I ac- 
knowledge no geographical claims. What is best for the United States is best 
for me ; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the discussion." * * * * 

** We are at war with Mexico,^fcrought on by her injustice. Before peace is 
established we have a right to require a k'easonable indemnity, either pecuniary 
or territorial, or both, for the injuries we hccve sustained. Such a compensation 
is just in itself and in strict accordance with the usages of nations. One me- 
morable proof of this has passed in our own times. When the allies entered 
Paris, after the overthrow of Napeleon, they compelled the French Government 
to pay them an indemnity of 1,500,000,000 francs, equal to 0300 000,000. In 
the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition in this country to ask of her an 
unreasonable sacrifice. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere prevalent, and 
I am sure the Government participate in it, that we should demand less than we 
are entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard by which the indemnity shall 
be measured. But there are certain territorial acquisitions which are important 
to us, and whose cession cannot injure Mexico, as she never can hold them per* 
Dianently. We are willing, after settling the indemnity saiisfactorily, to pay for 
the excess in money. The Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition very distinctly, « any excess on our part we are willing to meet, as we 
ought, by the necessary payment to Mexico.' 

" Information received by the President, during the last session of Congress, 
induced him to believe that if an appropriation for this purpose were made, the 
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<K6iciilties between the two countries might soon be terminated by an amicable 
-.arrangement. A proposition for that purpose wa4 submitted to us in secrerses* 
«ion, debated and approved by (his Senate. It was then introduced into the 
Legiilature with open doors, passed the House of Representatives, and came ta, 
vs. Here it was discussed until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on. the 
^ial-plate pointed to 12, struck its funeral knell. In his message at the com* 
mencement of this Congress, the President renewed his suggestion, and the* 
'whoJo matter is now before us. Such is its history. 

" It is now objected to as an immoral proposition, a kind of bribery, either pf 
the Government of Mexico, or of its commanding General ; and the honorable 
•Senator from Maryland, who is not now in his seat« said emphatically and so«>, 
lemnly, *that this project of terminating the war by dismembering a sister Re* 
public, is so revolting to my moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that 
I should see my arms palsied by my side, rather than agree to it.' The * dis*; 
inemberment' of which the honorable member speaks is previously defined by^ 
iiimself. That is the terra he gives the acquisition, but I call it purchase. He, 
-says the money will go to Santa Anna and pay the army, which will thus be; 
secured, and the poor * down -trodden' people be transferred to this country *in 
£pite of themselves,' in consequence of this * pouring of gifts into the hands of 
'their tyrants.' 

" Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I understand it, nor any thing like 
it. The object of the President has been distinctly stated by himself. It is to 
have the money ready, and if a satisfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to, 
make a payment into the treasury of Mexico, whicb will be disposed of by the 
<3rovernment of that country, agreeably to i:s own laws. The propositions, both,, 
^t the last session of Congress and at this, were identical. The difference ia 
the phraseology of the appropriation has been satisfactorily explained by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very little 
•consequence. Be that as it may, it is not a subject which can produce, of itself, 
eny practical difficulty. For if there is any member of the Senate who is wiiU 
ing to vote for the appropriation in the form in which it was presented last year, 
-and is unwilling to vote for it in this, the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
-cheerfully assent to the substitution o(, the latter for the former. *The principle 
is wrong,' says the honorable Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, the 
^/principle of this appropriation, and the other appropriation is precisely the same«- 
And yet, the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for the former, while he re- 
probates the present, and a number of Senators on the other side of the chamber 
voted the last session in the same manner. If the proposition was bribery ot 
unprincipled then, it seems to me it must be so now. Expediency may change 
with time, but right and wrong undergo no change. ; 

' ** As to the idea that such an arrangement is something like bribery, it seems to 
me it will not bear the slightest investigation. A strange kind of bribery this ! Ther 
^appropriation called for was preceded by a message from the President to the 
Senate in secret session. It was then received in both Houses, and the doort 
thrown open. It was discussed fully, not to say warmly, and was finally lost by 
the lapse of time. In secret session thirty-three Senators voted for it. It agaii^ 
takes a prominent place in the President's message at the commencement of the 
present session of Congress. It has been before us between two and three 
months, and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to the remotest por- 
tions of our country. It entered Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed 
upon every house top in town and country. It is known to every citizen of that 
Republic, who knowns anything of political affairs, whether the blood in hi^ 
viens is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has passed to Europe> and received 
the condemnations of imny of its journals. Had it been approved there, I 
skotAd doubt its policy or its justice. And, for aught I know, it is travelling 
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along the canals of the Celestial Empire. I repeat, a strange kind of bribeiy 
tlm4'^ That iaan ofl^ce which does its woHc. Iri secret, ^hi^ i s ^ propositlpR 
Btade by one nation to another, In the face of the world. It is not to enable 
Mexico to ^arry on the war, as an Honorable Senator seems to suppose, for it'i* 
not to be f>afd till the war is over." * « ♦ * * 

**Bttt, sir, passing from the external view of our difficulties witli Mexico, we 
htive still an internal one to take, which involves much higher considerations*. 
The ca«ses of the war are a grave subject of discussjon. Public opinion Is 
investigating and pronouncing its judgement upon thrm. For myself, 1 have no 
fear of the result. The more the qncslion is examined, the more manifes't will. 
be our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In the President's last annual 
message,. an interesting s}Tiopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico .towards 
this country. No more conclusive review of national wrongs has ever appealed 
to the public opinion of this country, or of the world. It recapitulates, calmly^ 
and with truth and force^ the still accumulating wrongs we had suffered, and the 
final act which crowned them^-the invasion of our country and the attack upon 
cHir army; an attack, which the Mexican authorities declared ihey would make 
atsfar east as tbe Sabine river. 

** I shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole ground of our difficulties witb 
Mexico. I regret that it becomes necessary to investigate their history in this* 
pl^ce. I regret that unanimity does not prevail upon this subject, when unanim- 
ity is so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While I regret it, however, I 
ihipugn the motives of no one. Thank God we are as free to investigate the 
conduct of the Government as we are to breathe the air of heaven. But while 
r concede to others the same right, 1 claim for myself the right to examine freely, 
and to judge openly, the conduct of the Government in its intercourse with .other 
nations — I may be allowed to express the regret, and together with t,he regret, 
surprise, that throughout the country one undivided sentiment had not prevailed— y 
that the conduct of Mexico Ipft us no choice between war and dishonor. 
»/**We were the ftrst to receive that Republic into the family of nations. Our 
cotn^ilAints against hercomrnenced almost with the commencement of heriudepen-- 
<)e.nce. They go back to the year 1817, and come down to the present day, in 
one almost uninterrupted series of outrages. I shall not state them ^eriatimr, 
nor enter into tlie detail of their nature and extent. This has been repeatedly 
cfone, and the official documents are before the country. 1 will merely classify* 
from an able report, made by Mr. Forsyth, in 1837, the various heads of com-* 
plaints, whi^h will present the general aspect of the subject. 
'1. 'Treasure belonging to citizens of the United States has been seized by; 
Mexican officers in its transit from the capital to the coast. 

2. Vessels ofthe United States have been captured, detained, and condemned^ 
upon the nfiost frivijoua .pretexts. 

' .9. Duties have been. exacted from others notoriously against law, or witbotit 
Jaw. 

4.. Other vessels have be«»n employed, and, in some instances, riiinedj in tbi^ 
Mexican .^erviee, without compensation to the owners. 

;5. Citizens of the tinited States have been imprisoned for long periods. of 
time, without being informed of the offences, with which they \yere charged. "^ -^ 

6. Other citizens have been murdered and ,robbed hy Mexican o55cers 01:1 the *^ 
Mgh seas, without any attempt to bring the guilty to justice^ * * * 

*' As to the conventions which have'si nee been made by the two countries^ 
And violated by Mexico, I need not enter into their history^ they are fresh in. 
the recx>)lection of all. . These three conventions, by the infilelity of the Mexi- 
can .Government, have proved nearly fruftless; and after thirty ye;ars of iryjury 
6h th'e one side, and of remopstrance'-on the otherl there is nothing, }eft for jus^ 
DuC'to ab^iadpu ail h'ope of redress, or to obtairiil .l)jy.a vigorous .jprp8,e,g«tipi3i, pi 
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existed o]a. our part, still it was "not ihe^e causes yvhich provoked ixamediate liasu* 
tilitiea. This yiew, if true, has relation to the eocpediency, and not to the jus-r 
tlce of the war. But what are the general ia.cts .upon. N^iiich a just conclusion. <iai^ 
be formed ?^ After the convention of TeJias had decided that, that Republic wonki 
annejc herself to the United States, agreeably to the terms held out in the .act 
gf Congress, but before its consummatiga by a vote of the Texan people, w«* 
vere under a strong moral obligation to protect her from any foreign invasi^^ttj, 
and more particularly from any invasion to which she might be exposed by tb^^ 
manifestations of her intentions to attacli herself to the United States. I sbaU 
not argue this pointi No illustration can make it stronger. As soon^ thereibr^i 
as the incipient steps had been taken, our troops entered Texas, by the inv^a^ 
tion of the proper authorities, and on the 15th day of August, 1845, they had: 
t^ken a position at Corpus Christi, west of the Nueces, aaid remained the^e till 
the 17th of March, 1846, when they marched for the. Rio Grande. So ipucljt. 
for our military nf^ovementa. 

" Two causes are alleged as giving Mexico just cause, of war against the UnU 
ted States. The first, which is the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged both • 
in Mexico and in this country. The second, which I. believe finds its advoeates 
only in the United States, is that our army occupied the country between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grandp. As to the firsts it^ has passed the ordeal of pviblLo 
opinion, and rec.ei^^ed its final judgment.; * * * \y^ claim Texas to ih^ 
Rio Grande. I will not stop to examine the grounds of that claim. 'Ihis haS' 
been explained and defended by others,, more corppetent to the task than I arn. 
* * * . The Texas of Mexico was Texas to the Sabine, with no intemiediate 
boundary to which we might go with impunity, and make the country our own. 
That river was a Rubicon, and it became us to paus^ and ponder oa its bap^; 
before we crossed its stream^ and. carried our standard to the country beyoqd* 
In all the communications of the Mexican Government, no distinction is niade 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the, occupation, by our forces,'Cf 
the country between these rivers, which took place in August, 1845, was aev^^ 
presented as an exclusive cause of complaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any man* 
ner. whatever. It was the annexation and occupation of Texas, and not of any 
particulnr portion of it,. which led to the reclamations, and, finally, to the hostUi.^ 
ties. of Mexico. It was a question of title, and not of boundary, and Woidd 
never be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part. * * * We bad uken ■ 
up a position peaceably within our own territory, as we claioved it, and with nO^ 
intimation from our opponent that that position was any. more an. infraction of hi» 
rights, than would have been the occupation of the Wf&j^tern bank of the Sabine. I. 
repeat^ tHat during eight months, we had been wes^ of the Nu€K:;e«, withput one-. 
word of complaint for having passed that river." 

. The principle involved in the amen^lment of Senator Upham« (viz : " that 
there shall be neither sl^^very nor involuntary servitude ii) ai»y territoiy which 
may be hereafter annexed to the^United States,") is fraught with evil consequeii* 
ces. All the territory of the Union is the common property of all -the S*at€f»i; 
^\Qi^ member, new or old, of the Union, admiUed. to pi^rtnership, under th«" 
Constitution, has a perfect right to enjoy the territory which is the common. pro- 
perty of all. , Soprie of it was acquired by treatie^-«-qauch <)f it by ces«iovK frtft» 
ttft older States — largj^ quantities, by purcha^se fro^n. Spain and France*— larg^ • 
tracts again by the annexation of Texas — and the present war wiU add sUUi 
4xiQr^.tQ the, quantity, jet to be^enter^d. AU'tUsJaiv^.'i^ mat^r wheneejt Mm» 
ii^erived, belopg^ to all. the States jointly. Tfa^ figjhtSvof all .the citiz&ns of tlie{. 
%4er States, to. emigrate with all, their propcvrty wliat^oever, and enjoy therewith :> 
\^ vacant lands, is perfect. The Constitution, by which the thirte^i&'^igkval^ 
^ve States entered into a Union, which admitted Vermont as a slave State^ 
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TBc6gn\zeB and guarantees slaves as the property of their owners. To set up, 
therefore, a pretence that if they adhere to the property they possess, they shall 
be deprived of their rights in the States to be formed in any acquired territory, 
is an unprincipled violation of a solemn treaty, an attack upon the Constitution, 
and a gross injustice to the rights of the neighboring States. 

This right of property in slaves is guarantied as a municipal regulation ; it 
in no shape bears a national character under the Constitution. When these 
new States come into the Union they are controlled by the Constitution only ; 
and as that instrument {Permits slavery in all the States that are parties to it^ 
how can Congress prevent it ? We do not pretend to deny, that if territory is 
to be conquered or purchased yor tJie purpose of extending slavery^ it is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution ; but it is equally a violation of the Constitution for 
Congress to undertake to say that there shall be no slavery. 

The views expressed by General Cass, on the 1st of Afarch, 1947, in oppo- 
sition to Senator Upham's amendment, are liberal and truly national. No 
■sectional or local prejudice seem to operate on his mind ; he acts with a re- 
publican spirit, evincing an anxious desire to preserve, unimpaired, the well 
settled compromises of the Constitution. He said : 

" What sort of a spectacle does this proceeding present to the world ? Dis- 
^ise it as we may, it is a Mexican cession we are looking to, and Mexican terri- 
tory we are preparing to govern. We are gravely stopping in the midst of our 
legitimate duties, while deficient supplies, a defective organization, an insuffi- 
cient force, demand legislative action ; and while the President is appealing to us 
for the means of prosecuting the war vigorously and successfully, w?» are stop- 
ping in order to regulate the condition of countries, extending to the Pacific 
ocean ; and which, if they are ever ours, must become so, after the vicissitudes of 
war shall have established our power, and reduced the enemy to submission. I 
«doubt if history furnishes another such instance of legislative farsightedness. 

** I shall (said Mr. C.) vote against the proviso, because, 

1. The present is no proper time for the introduction into the country, and into 
Congress, of an exciting topic, tending to divide us, when our united exertions 
41 re necessary to prosecute the existing war. 

2. It will be quite in season to provide for the Government of territory, not yet 
acquired from foreign countries, afler we shall have obtained it. 

3. The proviso can only apply to British and Mexican territories, as there are 
no others coterminous to us. Its phraseology would reach either, though its ap- 
plication is pointed to Mexico. It seems to me, that to express so much confi- 
dence in the successful result of this war,.as to legislate at this time, if not over 
this anticipated acquisition, at least, for it, and to lay down a partial basis for its 
government, would do us no good in the eyes of the world, and would irri- 
tate, still more, the Mexican people. 

4. Legislation now would be wholly imperative, because no territory here- 
after to be acquired can be governed without an act of Congress providing 
for its government. And such an act, on its passage, would open the whole 
subject, and would leave the Congress, called upon to pass it, free to exercise 
its own discretion, entirely uncontrolled by any declaration found on the statute 
book. 

5. There is great reason to think, that the adoption of this proviso would, 
in all probability, bring the war to an untimely issue, by the effect it would 
have on future operations. 

6. Its passage would certainly prevent the acquisition of one foot of territory ; 
thus defeating a measure called for by a vast majority of the American people, 
and defeating it, too, by the very act purporting to establish a partial basis for its 
^vernment." 
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The ipreat national calamity wbick befel Ireland daring the jears* 1846-7{ 
iiras deplored and lamented by al). The appalling and distressing scenes 
lirhioh occurred in that unhappy Isle, attracted the attention of every philan- 
fhropiftt. In the United States Senate, on the 26th of February, l'i^4B, Sena-^ 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, reported a bill, appropriating 9500,000 *^for the re« 
lief ot the people of Ireland and Scotland, suffering from the great calamity 
«f scarcity and famine." The bill was supported by General Cass in the foU 
lowing pertinent and eloquent speech. 

He said : *' As one member of this body, he felt obliged to the Senator from 
Kentucky for the motion he had submitted, and for the appropriate remarks 
with which ho had introduced it. He has expressed my sentiments, but with 
an eloquence peculiarly his own. While physical want is unknown in our coun- 
try, the angel of death is striking down the fiimishing population of Europe, 
and especially the sufTering people of Ireland. The accounts which reach us 
from that country indicate a state of distress, in extent and degree, far ex-p 
needing any pnevious experience in modern times. It is a case beyond the 
reach of private charity. Its fountains are drying up before the magnitude of 
the evil. It is a national calamity,.and calls for national contributions. The 
starving millions have no Egypt ' where they can go and buy corn, that they 
may live and not die.' From our granary of abundance let us pour forth sup- 
pi iea. Ireland has strong claims upon the sympathy of the United States. 
There are few o( our citizens who have not Irish blood in their viens. That 
country has sent out a large portion of the emigrants who have added numbers 
to our population, industry and enterprise to our capital, and the other elements 
of power and prosperity which are doing that mighty work, from the Atlantic to 
4he Pacific, that is already exciting the admiration of the old world, and will 
etiinulate, by its example, the exertions ot the new. Our population of Irish 
^lescent have fought the battles of the country with as much zeal and braveiy 
«8 any class of citizens- And from the heights of Abraham, where Mont- 
gomery fell, to the walls of Monterey, their blood has been poured out like 
water in defence of liberty. We can now send to Ireland, not, indeed, what 
she has sent to us, her children— those we cannot part with — ^but food for 
ther relatives, our friends, upon whom the hand of God is heavily laid. In s 
petition presented yesterday, by the Senator from New York, was a suggestioir 
vhich I am gratified to find embodied in the bill reported by the Senator from 
Kentucky, and which I should be happy to see carried into effiict — ^to employ, hi 
the transportation of provisions, such of the armed ships of the United States 
as are not required for the operations of war. It would be a beautiful tribute 
to the advancing spirit of the age. The messenger of death would thus become 
a messenger of life ; the agents of destruction, agents of preservation ; and our 
eagle, which has flown above them, and carried our arms to the very coasts of 
Ireland, would thus become the signal of hope, where it has been the signal 
^ defiance. I shall lend the bill my support with great pleasure." 



CHAPTER X. 

The first session of the thirtieth Congress coihmenced on the 6th of Decemi 
t>er, 1847. General Cass was selected as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Afiairs, the position be now holds. The President, in bis annual message^ 
gave a succinct account of the rapid*and brilliant successes of our arms in Mex- 
ico, and the vast extent of the enemy's territory which had been overrun. He 
aeked for authority to raise an additional regular foree to serve during the 



iHUhiVth^fco, and to!be dUschargvd up<m<tbe bcmcliltflMi tfudJiHittSdlttldft^Sf &tl*ea» 
tj'of pe«iee* 

. It IS; not o«r design to enter into a TincHoation of the polidv and yn«f«$iif^^ dT 
tke NatiOaaQ Atkntntstration in reliattion to the Meiiean war. B4.it v(^ catntol' l^i 
irai» ft-om saying that the United S^tates did all that justk>6 £liid fviagnanfmit^^ 
good will, a«d even forbearance required, to avoid the dire calamities ^f Wa*% 
aaudfirDeure a peaceful settlement of a boundary. Mexico-had both.don^ aA^ 
threatened injury to the United States. She bad violated h*r treaties, insott^ 
be nation through our ministers, suspended all intercourse, and dontinwalljr fne^ 
B^ced us with'hostilities. We fe«l coiiident that our ooontfy tras ri^ht in '#hM 
baisbeen done, and that the conduct of its rulers is justified befoi^o the co(in#y; 
tbe nation s of the earth, and the €rod of battles^ 

In compliance with the wishes of the Prewlont, a bill was ac<JO!^iftgly-iPdi 
portedim the Senate fi'ora the Committee on Military Affairs, to rai«e ten aMi-^ 
tional regiments of regulars. G^eneral Cass' speech, on the 17ih March, iii 
cl^eiiee of the bill, and intended to be a closing review of the whole debi^te, Wftl 
be ibund to presient a most comprehensive and cogent refutation of4he miiin-p^L. 
tions taken by the opponents of the war. 

The Washington correspondent of the "Albany Arg«s" «aj8, (tiJtt **-#i# 
speech of General Cass on closing tbe debate on the ten regiment biil^ islrei 
garded here as a brilliant and unanswerable defence of' the policy of the Oovi 
ernWent in rektion to €he Mexican war. It is more ; it is an able and cotnpre^ 
hiMistTe view of the great principles of banian progress, as thfcy are enfibbdi^tf 
ill' ouir frame of republican Government. It is a performance (hat looks b<»;fditd 
the limited bonnds of sectional and party strifes^ a!nd takes tip the vittdf«ca#ro<i ot 
aiirGountry on its broad principles, and I am greatly deceived if the yeomanry 
<tf the country does not accept it as a triumphant exposition of its ch«tria^.tei»at]^ 
rights before the woxM. With th« personal knowledge wliich the Oenei^ttl had 
of tAh courts and policy of Europe, and the leading features of its history, Ift 
widT amd peace, it was impossible for him not to oast a glance ov^r tbe wldo 
and varied scenes where its nations have marched armi^and conchldedtreatleql^ 
of peace. The survey which he has given of these scenes is at once napid^bol^ 
and comprehensive. H& has observed with the eye of a soldiery aafU he spealdi 
with tbe voice of a statesman. Thme who heard him in the Senate, sp^alt'o^ 
Has having produced a thrilHng eflflct ; and no one can i^ead the repdrtofit 
inithout being^prmd of his country, in having men of this stainp to. rise tip and 
bear testimony in its behalf." 

BVom a revised copy of Cbneral Cass' speeeh abovereferned:to^ we.make the 
fettftwing extract: 

^' The Sentlor (Mr, Calhoun) says alsio t^at ti^ passage of this bill wiU..b« 
'miseiutevons in* Mexico^ because it will animate some of. the -parties ihtvrwhiek 
that unhappy cotmtry is dtvided^to inereas^ exertions againsi un. If Ibis! bA 
so, it presents to roe a new c^aptar in .human, nature. When:our coutthrj ts aA 
war, or apparently approaching it, to put on an armor and an attitude befitting^ 
the occasion, would be, according to this new principle of national intercommuni- 
cation, impolitic, if not dangerous, as it would exite the enemy to more vigorous 
action. Mr. President, it is not thus I have read history, and it not thus that 
public disputes are brought to satislfkctory termination. If in peace to prepare 
for war, is a wise sentiment, now become an axiom, certainly, when hostilities 
faarne aetually corinrafanbed, and two Powers are conteaSding for the noastfefy; ir 
dM/rekTpea its pri?)paratioiis for 'fear of ammbting theejtdrtnins'oif thif Oftfer^ \if 
is fiot^tfficull: to* foresee ia what dishomor.suohiacoorsejiwfaetber :6arigiiM(tiAigrJa 
pusf llafiimttyu or false ^nagnaorimity, tmisti sncfeessariLy load.'' * >* * 
• *^TJm $enatawfi^ofa»/6eit»lb£)aroHn»«' instead' «f 'a vigorous. prt»ectt<leit of tto 
9iMr, ^poie« to ^wilbdrvwdiiTf tr^nps i^rom'itllDQ: otkeT^.:porl>k)m6'i«l:tibe'^Heksoto 



territory which we intend to hold. Thia proposition has, in substance^ tfaiou. 
t^^^li^^fei oiid0 bylb6:lHmoiaU^l%tfMiiQr^--<eiiQe at tlie.la8t. seMsoB ;dff'06n- 
^^|p^%i^i(f 04i<}», »0»iie weeks siitce,ati thei .;)R»a«ot. He suppottod hitnTtisini 
then, an() 'i^{>i^ ^itb tbui force wluoh la^rkff hiai re^sening. Bat whtke- ht m 
tpfifUBt/^ h^fdidooleoAvln^e mev There/ n^yerwaa -sdch a Inie^-^here tieter 
ifirylLbe 9110b a'toh^. I say it wistli «U due de^brence^ but with a perfedt eonwm* 
l|l^ of thfi trqib* tbatsuKsh a.iiiie is imposstbki That whick the S&natoiSipMM 
l^seajii^Ns frwa.tbfa B/io Grande to (he Paeo del Nerte, prabably about : ei^ipkli 
bi(B>d^ed «f)iles ^ and thence, with a Reflection .not necessary to notice, to ihe/Fi«* 
^^ce oeean^ \v<hic^ is.lHUe less thaft an equaldistaaoe ; making,, upon the^ w!h«ilo 
soQ^e^ pro^a,l|iy jf500 m\hs> The (bieoe .i-eqmred to defeiid the line of the Rl6 
^#^nde,/tbe:hic)noraJ^ Senator doestnot g!i¥e.; but he thinks a stsoall one would 
^ 9uffi€i<)p(«. I have oeaversad with one of our.arblest Generals upon 'this s^b^ 
j^f^ firndrhi^ «^A$idefs 20vd(l|0 men neiceesary to the deience of the Rio' Grandtt 
i^<^{itieir« 

. **> Froai'the Pf^o del Norte to the Gulf q£ Californiat4be Senator from Seud» 
QafpHn^ tbiftks that one regrment and t few small yeasels of war woold be mm 
%ifieqm\^ protcjotiOi) agajnst Mexieains and Istdianfii What e^ct armed veaseHv 
<^& have^iA the defence of a line which stretches six hundred males beymA 
them, as' Ido not conaiprehend, I will not atop to inqaire. Their guns would 
fereMAy oeminand the bea^oh, off which they might anchor, if thty ancbefed 
iieptr eoough» But I do not believe that a M>exiean goesrilla weujd plaoe hifiael^ 
wkhiit Ihdi^ reach iaoixkr to cross, a H^ opes to him in ail dtrectiojas; A& tm 
the. r^gip^At, if equally divided, its number fitfoi^ dirty woirid probably gite one* 
93^9 to eiirerymtlei^f diatano^ between the Psuso and the Gulf; ceirtainly mat^ 

tftpTB.^* 1. ?". *! ■ . ■ i 

. . '^S^ntbore as ppaqticai menv to dea-l wilh iheinte nests of our country, w» ipust' 
^op'l^ diverted from the true path mad&ed eothyithe oiperience and the. usatges; 
of the worldi bjt cr«de apeoidaiiioas and misplaced philanthropy:. Wte were agi.; 
grjey^d and >i»j«ired, and could obtain no redress ; and we were -entftled* to tak» 
Qlff remedy into oui: own hands, in; order to obtain. that justicawhich was pefti»« 
ttftcioAwly wUhheid from «g. . The most superrficial reader of modern hislory^fthai 
ipeist. q^Aual observer of passing events, mi>st know that ouitcages far less flagrant in 
t^e^ir-^bafadedrthan thoae committed by Meiicoagain^ u^^have oeca^kmedrOialf 
tiie yf^tB of medef a timea. - 

"But> sir, I am well aware that these consideratioea apply only to <»r just 
i^ilt to deolaire war against Mexico at anytime within the last twenty years* 
Iji^te did ad eonmnit ike offensive. Mexico herself ^rock» the first strbke ; and 
-wiby ? Bftciuse Te^as was annexed to the United StatesL I recollect tJai© ^ii*. 
tlemen on the other side of the chamber thought there* was some flutteiring itt. 
o^r. railks^ when this avowal was first made. But. there was none- whateTfer, 
-ei^ Wei QOB0de .the proposition in its fuileet ektenlj tha;t this ai»eiat'Mp was 
tha'«aii^>{o£ war, ^ow thea, sirj stands this great question, as to the. justice: 
oif ' its > commenoementi 

** Tejtaa^ a constituent portion of the Md]fci<taEi BBpnhhc, deelar»d itself inde*: 
|)i9nd0nt, a» Mexico^ A constituent porfilon.of the Spanish monwpchy, haid doikBi 
belfitre 4ti and asserted and noainiainediAs rights by a revolution. 

<t The war between these two powesrs coiitl««ed iar ^omeAimej with va^jang; 
fiiiee#<iS| fcili 18^ whffn^x Mcsrcaii arniy, led by the Chief Magistpale of tfco. 
Iiep»hlt04 was conquered, aind dispersed^.or imde. prisoners, and the coii|iD9«id6r> 
Wmseif caiptured." . r j' 

" After the mdnth of Jutte of that year, Texas continued in the uadistwrhed. 
p^tiissession of her independence, and no effort was made to reduce her, vat ^ single 
Mexican party, with the exception, I uiiderstand» «f two fyrpdsAory inourttons,. 



Iwriiif 9uiqe «Ter made mi idkmmI liil* liet tnvkorj* Tbe wat irkd, ki fttcT, sT 
an end. 

^ 111 <^6 meaatime, the indepeBdence of Texas was acknowledged bjr the Unl^ 
ted 3tate«, and bj some of Ibe other principal powers of tbe worid ; and she- 
w«8 permitted to take her equal station among the nations of the earth. 

♦* But it has been said — not in Mexico, but here — ^that the origin ot the vrhr 
was not in the annexation of Texas, bat because we carried her boundarj to- 
the Rio Grande, and took possession of the country between the Nueces aiMP 
that river. Who says this, Mr. President ? Not the Government or people of 
Mexico, but citizens of our own country, who find a cause of ofience for tbe^ 
enemy, which they have failed to discover for themselves. The Nueces is an^ 
American, not a Mexican boundary. The Texas of Mexico was Texas to tbe 
Sabine, with no intermediate boundary. In ail the communications with the 
Mexican Government, as I have had occasion to say before, no distinction ia 
made between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the occupation by eur- 
fbrces of the country between these rivers, was never presented as an exclusive* 
cause of complaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner whatever. It was the 
annexation and occupation of Texas, and not of any particular portion of Texaa^ 
which led to the reclamation, and 6naUy, to the hostilities of Mexico. It was. a* 
question of title, and not of boundary ; a claim of right, which went for the" 
whole, and would never be satisfied with the relinquishment of a part." 

General Cass, in the same speech, advocated a vigorous, efficient, and prompt: 
prosecution of the war, until the Mexican people are satisfied of their inability^ 
to resist us, and are disposed to make a reasonable peace. He alluded to the 
overweening vanity of the Mexican people, and referred to the divisions which 
prevail in our councils, and to the opposition which the legislative measures c§ 
the war had to encounter. He continued, *' the remedy for all this is a palpable- 
one ; it is founded in human nature : increase your forces, extend your opera- 
tions, overrun district after district, establish yourself in city afler- city, awaken? 
the Mexicans from their lethargy of false hopes, and let them feel that they have 
no recourse but to do us justice. And add to all this, union in our councils at 
home, which, after ail, is the first element of prompt success. Postpone our In- 
ternal difficulties till our external ones are adjusted. One unanimous vote in* 
each of these two halls, evincing a determination to prosecute the war with all) 
our strength, would be better than an army with banners. It would be amoral 
force that would proclaim our power, and conquer the peace we so much desire.'^ 

Speaking of the objects of the war, General Cass said, that '* one single word 
fully expressed his views upon this subject, and that word is AcavisiTiON. Tbe< 
object of the war is an honorable peace, and that peace can best be obtained b^r 
an adequate compensation for the injuries done us l>y Mexico ; and that compen-^ 
aation must be made in territory, as it can.be made in nothing else." 

We have thus placed in as concise and condensed a form as possible, the* 
views of General Cass concerning the war with Mexico. That he has uttered* 
the sentiments of a large majority of the American people, we cannot permit' 
ourselves for one moment to doubt. The bold, manly, and patriotic stand takea 
by him, from the very moment that Mexico presented herself in a hostile 'attlw 
tode to the present hour, commends itself to the grateful remembrance of our- 
countrymen. His positions are broad, independent, and unqualified. His coun-^ 
try's cause — his nation's honor — ^his people's rights, are the [Hrinciples he as* 
seiitB — the ground he goes upon. That his views of Government are liberal^ 
enlarged, extended, progressive, and thoroughly Democratic, we have but to refer 
to his speeches on the " propriety of sending a minister to the Papal States,'*" 
and his remarks on the ** late French revolution" — ^the former delivered in the 
United States Senate on the 21st of Marcli — ^the latter at a public meeting in 
the city of Wa«ihington on the 28th of March. 
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• The Breaiden^ in bis \%»t %nn«al memget re? ommended tbfe. openiag of diffr 
lomatic relations with the Pope. The intereating political events which biMi^ 
takeii place in Italy, as well as a just regard to our commercial interests ren* 
dcred such a measure highly expedient. All eye» have been for sometime &x^d> 
-with an attentive gaze upon the affairs^ of the Papal States, and the civilizei' 
'wrorld has viewed with an interest scarcely before equalled, the events which 
liave accompanied the religious and political reforms which Pope Pius IX had 
(tarried out with so stern, so fearless, and so impartial a hand. That able na« 
tional magazine, the Democratic Review, in referring to these late reforms, con- 
siders the Roman Catholic Church as standing in unparalleled grandeur; the 
greatest of all christian denominations ; and the magnificence, extension, and^ 
solidity of her institutions and tenets, furnish a subject deserving the most ex-« 
tensive research and the minutest inquiry. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the President, a bill was intro- 
.duced for the appointment of a Charge d'Afi&ires to the Papal States. General^ 
Cass advocated the appointment of a minister of the highest grade. He said :. 
^* We cannot mistake, and ought not to misunderstand, these signs of the times* 
Human rights are everywhere advancing, or rather, man is awakening to a> 
knowledge of his rights, and a conviction of his strength. The desire of liberty 
is an instinctive feeling in the human breast ; but the practical enjoyment oi 
liberty secured against wild licentiousness, is a problem sometimes of difficult 
solution. It was solved here by our institutions, by the nature of our society,, 
and by the intelligence of our people. In fact, we were always free ; and it* 
was rather the fear of oppression, the fear of the consequences of the estab* 
lishment of British legislative supremacy in our internal concerns, than any ac- 
tual oppression, which drove our fathers to resistance, and taught that blessed" 
lesson of equal rights, which the world, iC slow, is sure to learn. But in other, 
countries, under less favorable circumstances, where despotism has entered into 
the social system, the road to free governments is beset with trials and difficul- 
ties. The habits of society must be changed, and this, itself, is no easy task in. 
tbo old regions of the eastern hemisphere. Efibrt afler effort has oflen beea 
made ; but experience and knowledge are acquired at every step of the progress^ 
and the public mind is enlightened by the conflict itself. Excesses have takea 
place, which, while they cannot be justified, find much alleviation in the condi- 
tion of things. Revolutions are made here by the ballot box,4^ut in Europe by 
the cartridge box. Political intelligence, however, comes with time and expe- 
rience, and if it comes with trials and suflferings, its advent is not the less cer- 
. tain, and wiirnot prove the less efficacious. National struggles constitute a 
great school, where lessons of freedom are learned ; and though they may be. 
oflen checked and interrupted, still their progress is onward, and the result, we 
may hope, beyond the reach of arbitrary power. We are no propagandists. 
IVe acknowledge the right of all other people to establish and maintain their 
own Governments in their own way, content to enjoy the same privilege our- 
selves. This has always been our principle, and I hope always will be ; but we 
cannot shut our eyes to what is going on in the p<ditical worlds nor ought we to 
shut our hearts against the emotions they naturally excite. If we ought not to 
give them our aid, we can give them our sympathy ; and the sympathy of twenty 
millions of people cannot but exert a happy influence upon the struggling mas- 
ses, contending for themselves, in our day, for what our fathers acquired for us 
in theirs. 

" It seems to me the Pope has shown himself both a wise and a liberal sove* 
reign. Nothing proves his favorable disposition towards political meliorations 
better than the unquiet jealousy with which he is regarded by the despotic po\y. 
ers of Europe. Immediately on his eievation to the chair of St. Peter,* this 
feeling manifested itself, in consequence of his avowed determination to reform 



tl|0^elt(»B *tid Assies of 'fife Gbvemmieiit * '* .' ♦'. 'K li' doubted Itefe', * sii^ 
^lifether tiker PfoHesf^nt pd^reins of cowtirieiitaj Europe niatodin diplomkifc fela- 
tiotlte 'ivith %ht Palpal Gbtrferttttiettt.' There is liro room for the d6ubl j nonfe !^at- 
iev^r. Protestant represerrtatrves reside "At Rome, and Pdpal agents are'teuad in 
k^^stant countries. One of the most celf brnted historians of our times^'Nleh- 
'bur^' Was* fbrtnany years Minister, ftgtn Russia, at the Papal Court, and! found 
Iife-soccessor there in 1937, Mr. Bnnsen, a name scarcely inferior to the other, 
i* all the irt-vestigatlons conne'Cted with the history of ancient Rome. I hope, 
sir, that proTision wiJ! be made for sending' a Minister of the highest grade to 
thd Roman Court ; and that we shall take our place among the representatives 
^Ihe greait fiimily of nations, in a city where events of the highest importance 
td^the destiny of the human race are passing and to pass.** 

Upon the 28th of March, the citizens of Washington and a number of members 
of 'Congress*, assemblijd to congratulate the French people upon the liberty which 
Ihey have acquired, and the tree principles they have established as the basis of 
their Government. For some days prior to the assemblage of the meeting, the 
^Nfttiohal Intelligencer'' took a definite position against the great popular 
Movement. In its tirade upon this subject, it attempted to distort and misrepre- 
sent the opinions of General Cass, as expressed in his work to which we have 
previcKifeiy referred, "France, its Court and King." 

« The Geiierai, in his address before the ** Washington meeting,'* aftier express- 
iiig the deep sympathy and interest he felt in the glorious and aui^picious move- 
ment" of the French nation, thus speaks of the charges of the Inti3llingencer« He 
sa-id': 

** I should not have said one word to you to-night, my fellow- citizens, had I'oot 
heen induced to do so. .by a particular circumstance* A. few years sinqe, wbjS^a 
in France, I published in the democratic Review^ some remarks upon the con^ 
dition of that country. Among these were allusions to the em€tUe$^ which were 
oflep breaking out in the streets of Paris, and occasioning consteraatjon and 
alkrhi to the quiet citizens, who were disturbed in their occupations by the din of 
arms, and sometimes by bloody confTicts ia the midst of their city ; and; all thiaj 
Mrilhogt the least beneficial result, or any expectation of it. They wex^ npt re«* 
volutions ; they were riots and iosurr^ections. I communicated, also, the facts a» 
disclosed by the witnesses on the trials of persons indicted for these oflences. It, 
was shown concftsivelvj that the persons engaged in them, belonged to sCvCret 
^societies, sw^rn to abolish the Christian religion, to destroy all rights of proper* 
iCy, and to overturn, in fact^ social order- 1 was describing, more particularly, 
what, in Frajice, were technically called the dca/s of May^, 183{). The senii* 
ments of a journal, which fa vpred these proceedings, may be judged by the term 
which it employs, when s|>eaking of the United States, whose Government it calb- 
*a ridiculous Republic^ and a moneyed aristocracy.* The foUowii^g quatatiqEiB 
mark its spirit and objecis : 

. ^* * It is, vfithout 4&^% h^^ti^lUx be aii:athie»ti hni that is not eaough,* dzio. 

t'lt'ought'to m^r^'M thhih^'c&nti^'oi^ vrhh i-eligious wotshi^) is confriry to 

oar inrognam^ -whik, atthe Batne lime, whenever people are reKgious, ithejr talk 

**Wy cond^tnnatioti of such principles has recently been construed into a cori- 
dlitaifrfttion ofthe principles of revolutions brought about by the people seeking 
the redress of their grievances. There never was a feeling of my heart, a word 
oftny mouth, nor an act of my liffe, which would give any man a right to call ia 
question my sympathy with tnfe struggling masses, or the sincerity of my hopes 
for their success ; and I defy any man to quote from my remarks, upon the con- 
dition of France, one single sentence intTonsistent with the progress of national 
liberty." f -e 
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Though we have already referred to tb^ patriotic and straightfoward course of 
General Cass, in relation to the Mexican War and the Wilinot Proviso, the foU 
lowing' (oiter ad Jre^ed to th0 Uon* A..O«P NidhoMu^i'Qf^iishviU^y l^naesse^f 
pf«faei49 his views in a still iq^oret^undensed (l»rrn :. . - . . ;,.t 

• WAtSttiNOfON, l>e^0ln&<^ 24, 184t. ! 

f}tAM Sis : i have received jour letter and bhall answer it as frankly as it is 
written. .. ^ , . 

You ask me whether I am in favor of the acquisition of Mexican territory, and> 
what are my sentiments^ with regard to the Wilmot Proviso 7 

1 have so ofle* and so explicitly stated my views of the first^questUn, in th«» 
Senate, that it s^ms almost imnecessary to repeat them here. As you requeifc> 

it, however, I shall briefly give tliem. ' 

•I think, then, that no peace sbf>ii4d be granted to Mexico, till a reasonable tA* 
detnnity is ^obtained fur the injuries which she has done us. 'Vhe territorial ex« 
tent of thi«: indemnity is, in the first instance, a subject of Executive con side iu« 
tion* = There- the Constitution has pkieetl it, and there I am wil.Ungto leave it«^ 
not only because 1 have full confiidenee jd its judicious exercise,' b;u(>because, ia 
the ever- varying circumstances of a war, it would be indiscreet, by a'piibiic de-^ 
claration, to commit the country to any line of indemnity which. mij^bt otherwise 
be enlarged, as- the obstinate injustice of the enemy prolongs the<cotitest, with its- 
loss of tiloud and ireanur^. . . 1 .! : , 

it appears to mu that the kind of mf'taphysioal magnaviimUpy, which woold' 
reject all indemnity at the close of a bloody and expensive war, brou<rht on b)* a 
*direct attack upon our troops by the enemy, and preceded l»y a sueces^non of un^< 
just acts for a series of ^'ears, is as unworthy of the age in which we live, as it^ 
is revolting to the common sense and practice of mankind. It would conduce but* 
little to our future security, or, indeed, to our present reputation, to declare thai 
we' repudiate all expectation of compensation from the M« cica)» G.ivennment; kni ' 
are fighting, not f«jr any practical resull, but tor some vague, perhaps philaathropio . 
oSject, which escapes my penetratioti, and must beidetined by those whoassuml/^ 
this new principle of national intercom uunication. Ail wars are to be depre- 
. jcaled, as well by. the statesman, as by the philanthropist; They are great evils*' 
bbi there are grealeri evils than these, and sulNnission to injustice is among thenii ' 
The nation which should refuse to defend its rights and its hono^ when assailedi 
would soqn have neither to defend ; and when driven to war, 4t is not by pvofes* . 
siMM of disinterestedness and declarations of magnanimity^ that its rational ob«i 
jects can be Destabtainedt or other nations taught a leutum of forliearance^^the 
strongest seCarity for permanent peace. Weare at war with Mexico, and its vig^- 
oruus prosecuttim is the surest 4neans of its vpeedyterminatiimj and ample indeni*i 
nhy the Aurest guarantee against the recurrence ' of isuch in[jq.stioe as provoked it. 

The Wiimot Proviso has been befbre the eonalry some tinns. It has been re-^^ 
peatedly discussed in Congress, and by the public presf. I am strongly Impress^ 
e4 with ihe opinion that a great change has lieen going oin< in the public nunjl i 
u^un this suljyect— 'in my own as well as others; Mid that doubts are revolving ^ 
themselves into convictions, that the principles it involves, shea Id be kept iHit of ' 
the National Legislature, and left io the people of the Confederat^yin the respec^ ) 
five local governments. 

The whole subject is a comprebensivf one, and fruitful of imp(»r ant con sequen* 
ces* It wouki be ill-timed to discuss it here. I shall not assume that responsible - 
task, but shall confine myself tu such general views aibare necessary to the fair 
^exhibition of my opinions. , 

We may regret the ex'^stence of slavery in» the Southern States, and wish 
they had been saved, from its introduction. But there it -is, and not by the act 
ot the present generation ; and we mu^t deal Xvith it a^ a great practical ques- ' 
tion, involving the most momentous consequences. We have neither the right nor 
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1^ jw^wer to tmieh it wb^i% H exists ; and i^ we had both, their exercise, bj any 
means heretofore suggested, mighf lead^o ri^siihs which no wise man woiiklwil. 
Ungly eocoiinti?r». anci which no ^td man could contemplate without anxiety. 

r The theory of 4)Mf Governm^'iit presupposes that its various meiti'^ers have re- 
served to themselves the regulation of all subjects relating to what may be term- 
€iA th^ir internal p<»lice. Ttiey are sovereign within their houHdariea* except la 
those cases, where they have surrendered to the General G'*vemment a portioti 
of their rights, in order, to give eflwct to the objects of the Union, whether thefe 
dancern foreign nations f>r the several States ihem^lves. Local institutions, if 
I may so speak, whether they have reference to slavery, or to any other rela- 
ti^ 8, domestic or public- are left to local authority, either original or der-ivit. 
tiye. Congress has na right to say (bat there shall be slavery in New York, t»r 
thai there shall be no slavery in Georgia ; nor is there any other human pc^wer 
b«l the people of those Slates, respectiveiy, which can change the relations ex- 
Idling therein ; and they can say, if they will, we will have slavery io the for* 
Bier, and we will abolish it in the latter. 

' In various respects,* the Territories differ from the States. Some of their 
iMghts are inchoate, and they do not posaesii the peculiar attributes of sovereignty. 
Tiieir relation to ihe General Government is very imperfectly detined by the 
Constitution ; and it will be found, upon examination, that in that instrument the 
only grant of power i^oncferningthem is conveyed in the phrase ^M Congress shall . 
have the power to dispose of and make all neerlful rules and regulations res* 
llfcling the territory and other property belonging to the United States/' Cer* 
Mnly this phraseology is very loose, if it were de«igned to include in the grant 
the whole power of legislation over persons, as well as things* The expression^ 
t%e " territory and other properly," fairly construed, relates to the public lands, 
u» 9itch, to arsenals, dock-yards, forts, ships, and all the various kinds of proper- 
tjF. which the United States may, and noust possess. 

.But s^urely the simple authority to dispoa^of and regulale these, does not ex- 
tend to the utiliraited power el legislat'ton | to the passagi* of all lavx^ in the > 
roost general acceptation of the word, which^ by the by, is carefully excluded 
f(t)m the sentence. And, inileed, if this wer^ so, it wouki render unnecessary 
aftolher provision of the Constitution, which grants to Congress the power to 
. legislate, with the^censent ol the States, respectively, over all places purchasedl 
f<ir- the *^ erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards," &c. These being 
the *' property*^ of the United Slates, if the power to make '* needtul rules and 
regulations conEcerning" them, includes the general power of legislatkm, then 
tbe grant of authority to regulate ^*the territory and other property of the United 
Stfttes" is unlimited, wherever subjects are f^mnd for its operation, and its exer- 
eife needed no auxiliary provision. If on the other hand, it does not include 
saeb pr>werof legislation over the "other property" of the United States, then 
h, does not include it over their "/crri/or^;" for the same terms which gn^t 
the one, grant the other. " T^rritory'^ is here classed with property, and treat- 
ed as such ; and the object was evidently to enable the General Government, as 
a property-holder, which, from necessity, it must be to manage, preserve, and * 
** dispose of'^ such property as it might possess, and which authority is essen- 
tial, almost to its being. But the lives and persons of our citizens, with the vast 
▼%rlaty of objects conneeted with them, cannot be controlled by an anthoritj, 
whicb is merely called into existence for the purpose of making rules and regw 
iaiiom for the disposition and management of jtroperty, 

Bucht it appears to me, would be the construction put npon this provision of 
the Constitution, were thia question now first presented for consideration, and 
not controlled by imperious circurostaoees. The original ordinance of the Con- 
gress of Confederation; passed in 1787, and which was the only act upon thie 
subject in fixrce at the adoption of the Constitution, provided a complete frame 
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and for its eventual admission, in separate States, into the Union. And the per^ 

suasion, that this ordinance contained, within itself all the necessary meanii o( 

execution, pruiMibiy prevented any direct reference to the subject in ibe Coiisti« 

tution, ^rther than vesting in Congress the right to admit the States formed 

under it into the Union. However, circumstances arose which required legie- 

iation. as welt over the territory north of the Ohios, as over other territory^ both 

within and without the original Union, ceded to the General G(»i'^riiment ; an l« 

at various times, a more enlarged power has been exercised over the Territo* 

ries — meaning thereby, the different Territorial Governmetkts — ^tban is conmf*> 

ed by the limited grant referred to.' Hmv far an existing necessity n.ay have 

operated in producing this legislation, and thus extending, by rather a vinletit 

implication, powers not directly given, I. know not. But, certain it is. that the 

principle of interference should not be carried beyond the necessary impiicat^ioa 

which pn)duces it. It shoukl be limited to the creation of proper governments 

for new countries, acquired or settled, and to the necessary provision for their 

eventual admission into the Union ; leaving, in the meantime, to the people in- 

babiting them, to regulate their internal concerns in their own way. I'bey are 

just as capable of doing so as the people of the States ; tind they can do so^tat 

- any rate, as soon as their political independence is recognized by admission into 

Ibe Union. During this temporary condition, it is hardly expedient to caH into 

exercise a doubtful and invidious authority, which questions the intelligence of ^ 

respectable portion of our citize-ns, and whose liuiiration, whatever it may. bst 

will be rapidly approaching its termination-^nn authority which would grve td 

Congress despotic power, uncontrolled i>y the Constitution* over most important 

sections of our common country. For, if the relation of master and servant 

niay be n^guiated or annihilated by its legislation, so may the relation of husWnd 

and wife, of parent and child, and of any other condition which our insHtutians 

|ind the habits o( our society recognize. VVhat would be thought if Congress 

should undertake to prescribe the terms of marriage in New York, or to regulAte 

the authority of parents over their children in Pennsylvania ?. And yetit wonjlA 

be as Vain to seek one ju.^tifying the interference of the National L«*gislatUre^'in 

the ca«es referreJ t) iu the origiail Stages of the U.iio^i. I speak here «>f tjie 

inherent power of Congress, and do not touch the question of such contracts, as 

may be formed with new States when admitted into the confederacy. 

Of all the questions tbatcan agitate us, those which are merely sectional/ iA 
their character are the most dangerous, afld the most to be deprecated. 'I^d 
warning voice of him who, from his character, and services, and virtue, had^hd 
best right to warn us, proclaimed to his countrymen, in his f irewell addres^— * 
that monument of wisdom fi>r him, as I hope it will be of sa^fety for them— hP^^ 
much we bad to apprehend from measures peculiarly affectiug geographical por* 
tions of our country. The grave circumstances in which we are now pla^ep 
make these words words of safely ; for I am satisfied, fiom.aii I haveseen i^nd 
heard here, that a successful attempt to engraft the principles of the Wi I mot Pro. 
viso upon the legislation of this Governmtint, and to apply them to new territory, 
should new territory be acquired, wmild seriously aff<?ct our tranrjuiiity. I do 
not suffer myself to foresee or foretell the consequen<-es that would ensue ; f<wr 
. 1 trust and l>elieve there is gn<id sense and good feeling enough in the country 
to avoid them, by avoiding all occasions which might kad to them. Briefly, 
then, I am opposed to the exercise of any jurisdiction by Congress over this ^ 
maUer; and i am in favor of leaving to the people of finy territory which may 
. be hereafter acqiiired, the right to icg late it for themselves, under ihe geuerai 
principles of the Constitution. Because, 

1st, I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the requifUte power to Con* 

. gress ; and I am not di^^poised t4> extend a doubtful precedent beyond its necessity— 

tne establishment of Territotial Governments when net^tied— leaving t« the. iubabi* 

tants all the rij^bts compatible with the relations they bear to the Confederation. 
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it. Beraupe T heKeT^e. this measunp, if adopted, would weaken, if not impair, 
the iimiHt of the ' SftiteB^ and wmiki «ow the aeeds etV future dti^oord, wbieh 
-^Dttld 0row up and'rrpen Inloati abundant liarTvet of calamity. 
' ' S. Because 4:beKeve a'g;raera} cc^nrict ioir that ' sach a profiovifmn would auc- 

• ee^pd,' ^vnuld lead to airiidniediate withboidin^ of the supplier, and thuo to a dis- 
Jtonorabl^ terminalicm of the war; I think no drspaasronttte observer at the seat 

nrf-OoveTniwent-ean doubt this result. 

4. If, howe\'err in this'I am under a migapprehenaion, I am under none in 
♦he practical operatioti of tkis rec^rictton, if adopti'd by CnngDess, upon a treaty 

' of peace making any aoquisition* of Mexican territory. Such a treaty would be 
Injected just ayceitai^iy aa'p^edented to the Senate. More than one.thrrd.tof 
that body would vote againat it, viewing such a principle as- an exclusion of tbe . 
citizens of the da^beklrng States from- a particit>ation in the henetits: acquired bj 

• <hi». treasure and exertions of all, and which should bo common to. ail. I am re- 
peating — neithei 'advancing nor defending these views. That branch ic£. the 
aultiect does not Ire id my way, and I shall not turn aside to seek it. .. j- : . 

In this aspect kif the matter; the people of the United States roQ.«tvC^(yose!be. • 
iweien this restriction and the extension of their lerritoriaUlmitr<. Th«»y cannot 
have both ; and which tbey will surrender must def>end upon tbeir Represeirta. 
fivfes first, aiid then, if these fail them, upon themselves. 

5. But, after all, it seems to-be generally conceded, that this tefetrlction, if 
^ cisrried into effect; could not operate upon any State to be l(>rmed from newty ac- 

'^iiired territory. The weli known attributes- of sovereignty, recoffnized bj^u* ag 
belonging to the St^t^ Governments, would sweep before them any such barriJer, 
arid would leat« rhre people to express and exert their will at piea^ure. Isrfhe 
'«il^ect, then, of lemporary exclusion for so short a period as the duration of ♦he 
' Tetritorial Governments, worth the pl^.e ftt which it would be purchased I 
iy^rth the discord it would engender, the trial to Avhich it would expose 6ur 

■ Urilon, and tfr* evils that wou^d be the certain consequence, l^t that trial retiult 

■ 'as It might? As to*the cfou'rse which has l>een intimated, rather thatif proposed, 

• of ingrafting such a reistrictton tipon any treaty of acquisition, I persuade myself 
it would iihd brit little favor in any portion of this country. Such an arratig^m^nt 

•'would render Mexico a party, having a right to interfere in our Internal institu- 
tion* in qMfestions left by thfe Constitution to the State Governments, and wofild 
inflict a sei'ious blow iiprdn our fiindamental principles. Few, indeed, I- trust, 

^there at-e among us who HVduld thus grant to a foreign power the right to inquire 

into the Cbiistitution and conduct of the sovereign States of this Union-; and if 

' ttefe are iiny, I ^m not among them, and never shall ^e. To the people of this 

iJdfttitry, under God, now and hereafter, are its destinies committed; and* We 

' tfc;Ant no foreign power to interrogate us, treaty in hand, and to say, why have 

• you done this, <^r why have you left that undone? Our own drgnlty and the 

• principles of national indepen^i^nde unite to repel siicli a proposition. 

• But there is another important consideHition, which ought not to be lost sight 
■ of in the investigation of this sul)ject. The question thai prej^ents itself Is not 
'a question of the increase, but of the diffusion of slavery; Whether its sphere 
"he statlwiary or progressive, itis amount will be the same; The rejection of this 
' *iBstHction\viH nbt add one to thelslass'of servitude^nor will its'adop^fm give 
^'ftfeedom to a single being who is now placed therein. The same nnriibers will 

• %6 spread over gi^eater territory; arid so far as compression, with less abund- 
aiice of the necessaries of life, is an evil, so tar wrfl that evil be mitigated by 

' trarisporting sl^vei'td a liew couiitry, and giving them a larger spseeio occupy, 

• I say tbis'ii>ih6'e-vent ofthei e'xtension of slavery over any new acquisition. But 
caA it gfi^Wl Thl^ iftray* well bedtttibredi All'thede*Ciipllon& which reach us 

• of the eoftditifitt'ofJtte €fl(llforniHs Aiid 6f New Mexico.to the ^ai^ltloi^of wttch 
our efforts seem at present directed, ur.ite in represenfingj hose countries a-* agrl- 
cultural regions, similar in their products to our middle States, and ffeneraHv uiiilt 



for^the produ^km-^ t^.^reiii it^es. Mfbieli ch!^ ajonQ. ?on49r:8lave laHor valu- 
able* ' If wi*' ,ar^ jtot f^rossly deceived-— and it is diffi -nit to conceive how we can 
. jb<«Tr-<he tnbaMtii^nU fA' tboa» r<i|^one^ whether they ^depend u|ioii their ploughs 
. . ^ Ak^r bend:^r<u^ut|<4 i^ 6laYf^h«ider8•. Involuntary^ labor, reqtiirii^ the iiivtf^t. 
.. IDiEtot of litrge qapital^ can only be pro(im^>|^ wbea^etriploy^ in the produpt^n 
.^ afi^w.&Sk'jored.ai'ticIes contined by nature to special districts, and paying larger 
riq^rns tlMui the usual agricuUvral products, spread over more considerably por- 
tions • f the earth. 
rnf in *lie able letier of Mr. Buebaaan upon this subject, not long since given to 
.-liie public, be preempts similar ^considerations with great Ibrce. ** Nirither»'';S»y8 
.ii%ki» 4klinffuisbeci^w/jt^it*Ml)e soif^ the climate, nor the productinus of CiUiforJiia 
ti>lV9iith of 36^ 30\ nor, ind^d* of any portion of it, north or south, < is adapted* to 
.;T«l9«ve Ubor; andbesideS) f^tery; faQility would be there afFtrdcKi fiar the sl^vd>to 
.i:«#ettpc from bbtmast^n. . Such property wouldr be entirety insecure, in Any pfirt 
*/in^jCalifoc«i»« It .js.-mopftlly impossiMe, iberefwe* that a majority of the emi. 
l^pfiRtijh to tsb^t |Mftrti«ii of the JeEritory soutli of HS® 30', wb^icb will be/icbiitfy 
3* 4lli»pos«Hj of ouif oii.izens,Liwill ever re.estiibJijjb slavery within Us limits. 
. ♦ .'*fli» ffftard to N^w Mejuco^ easr wf the Kto' Grande, the question h«i3 already 
johww^-^ettWfbytbetllrniMiflti'pr Texa^. into the Unitww . ..:^ 

>.!. ^^i'^h^JMWf*^^ apquire territory beyond the Rib <»imiide and east of the KoDky 
Mountains, it is still moriO'impnesiblethat a majority i>f the people would consent 
- ' tnre^estwMish.nlwvery,' Tbey .are. them wlves^ a c*>hired 'populatt«i, and among 
•i4ii9m the negro does .not belong soeiaJJy-to a detrraded race/' ' . v • 

j;! With thia) iftst remark Mr. Waifcer fttlly colncidesi in his letter .nrritteso in 
.. ilftl4.'ttpon<ibe annexation «l* Texas, and which en^ery where produced -sn favor- 
£. sblean impresKjon upon thevpublic mind, as to hhv^ conduced very materiaUf to 
lothe wccamplishmeet df that j^reat meas«»re. " Bei^nd .he Del Norte," saye Mr. 
v/iMr.. Walker^ *:* slavery. wWI not pass; not only ^lecnuse it 4j forbidden bylaw, 
.jihui f)ecauii« the colored' rtiee prepondArafes in the ratt<v i^f . t »n to one over- the 
, .:white»; and^holdinigi, asUhey do, the G^rertimeot aiid most of the offices in their 
fMii»eMiinn, they will w0 permit the enslnvement^if any portion of the colored 
— face which makes awi «^»e<5utes the laws of the country.'^ 
... The question^ \i wiA l». therefore »eenon ex«inllnation, does not regard the 
' .'«^elttsion of slaveiy ffoma^fgion whei*e it nt)w exists, bnt a prohit>ition against 
its introduction where it d »es not exist, and where, from the feelings of the fn- 
' iiabltants and the la^fKif natiire, ** it is morally itnpossible," as Mr. Buchanan 
• rotays, that it can 'ever. re.ips»ablish Itself. 

' -• It augurs weJl fop. ihe 4)ermanence of our Confrderaeyrf that during mone than 

•; Jialf a century which has <► lapsed sinee the establishnient of this Government, 

:' mftLtiy serious questions* and ^rtme of the highest importance, have agitated 'the 

^ ipi»f>lic mind;iiAd morethan once thr-eatene-d the gruvest consequences, but tiiat 

lij.ahey have all in: succes^on pAsst^ away, leaving our Institutions unsoarchfed, 

:7:iitiid>our coimtry advairieiitg \n ntrnihers, p<»wer, arid wealth, and in all the other 

. > Jc^emonls efnatibnal pro<ip+!ri!y,- with a rapidity uuktiown in Ancient or in* mothf rn 

: Hrtys. . In times of p<>Mtical exdtemenf, when difficult and deMcate questions 

i.npree^nt themselv^^s ifiM^-^ohition, the*re is one ark of safety ff»r us, and that 

'Is. an honest -appenl to ihe fun lamf^rttal i>ri»6?ples^ of our lJnt*m^, and: a stern 

■»>^determinatwn to abide their d?etAtes. Th*§ coiirsfe of piinc^i»dlng has carried^ 

'Uit^n safety thi*wigh lAany a^trbtiWe, and i'trust wil4 carry ussafely through many 

«i(>re. should many more \9^ destined to a^siil u«i. 'fhe Wilmot Proytso seeks 

: -lo take from its legitimite tribunal a qie^^tion of domealtic policy, having no re- 

Mion to the Oni<m, as •^iifth. and to ti-ansfer it to another created by th^ people 

.- for » spi^ctal pwrpose, and fbreigrn to the s»ibject-m*itter involved in this issue. By 

#<iiig hiKtk frt our true prine»p!es, we go back to the road of peace and safbty. 

Leave to ihe pe<»ple, who will be affected by this question, to adjust it upon their 

^kufn »AAn<.no:k:iiYtr nnA irt fkA!.. #«i«».» mtantiAr. stTiH vvA fthsi.11 ronder another trt« 
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biite to'the original principles of our 0«ivernmenty and furnish another guarantee 
for its permanence and prosperity. 

I am, ilear sii*, respeetfbKy, your obediettt* mmanl^ 

LEWIS CASS.»? 

On the 6th of ApH], re^olufions passed the Senate declaring, <* that in the 
name and behalf of the American people, the congratulations of Congress are 
hereby tendered to the people of Frances, upon the siiccess of their recent e^rta 
to cons«)lldate the principles of liberty in a republican f<irm of OfMrermtteiit.'* 
- General Cass deltTiered an etoquent speech in support of the resolutiens, io 
which he said : . '. : ~, 

^* M^hat do we propose to do, sir ? To congratulate the French people upon 
the liberty which they have just acquired, and the free principles they na%'6 es- 
tablished as the basis of their Government* We b^liev^ that our <Mmgratttla* 
tions. at thi<i rime, will not only be accept *ble to them, but useful to the gi^eat 
cause of freedom throughout the world. This tribute from the oldest, «nd, un- 
f!>rtunately, [ may adi, ttvmi almost the only Republic, free from interna* dissmi* 
sions. to a great natitm just entering into the career ot*' self-government, Wilihe 
reci^ived and welcomed in France as a proof of interest and solieitfide^ itar^imily 
arising out of the past, and encouraging for the future. And especial^- will it 
be acceptable at the commencement of the great work, when the new tiorh re- 
public finds itself surrounded with powerful monarobial OoVeruments, jealoirfor * 
the progress of liberty, and whose very existence may be put to hazartf- by the 
portentous event, which is fixing the gaze of mankind. '*' *. ^ -^ . 

*'Our desire is to congratulate the French people upon what the|r hameviic- 
tuaily done, leaving to Him who holds in his hand the late- of natieiis, to :gakle 
their future destiny by his own good pieas^ure. .They have done ennoghti^ merit 
congratulations from every human being who lo\*es liberty* or who h«9pes fidiits 
enjoyment by the nations of the- earth. Theyiiav© resisted oppression ; ^aseries 
of efforts which, if not resisted, wjould bav«^ shown that they were fit only: for 
the bonds preparing iot them ; the least o* which would have ronscsd up. twenty 
millions of Americans, as o^ne ma«, to (ight the baHle of Jilierty, And to j^aift it. 

They have oi^erturned the late Government, and established one of their own; 
and with a spirit of wisdrmi and moderation, wbich^ under all the circumstuM^s, 
has been rarely equalled in the wo»ld. The act < f the Pr^sional Goveraraeol — 
the temporary fourth <f July declaration, I n»ay rali it, of the ^rettcl^ people, 
lays down m iny of the just principles of human fv^edomf whioh will &0i arfies- 
ponsiveecho in this country.*' 

Oil the ai of MhV a bill passed the Senate *' gi^ming io the. State of Vihip^ 
the right of way and a donation of public lands, for making a railroad connect- 
ing the upper and lower Mississippi with the chftift of northem lakes at Cbidago.'* 
7'he bill gave rise to an animated discussion, in which the power ofahe/Gem^l 
Givemment to commence atid carry on a general system of internal. imf3tilttr*t 
«lrients was discussed. General Cass supporteid the bill, and cootended that while 
the (ieiieral Goi'ernment has nti power to makeiAay railroad or canal thmakigh 
any Stute» it clearly has the power to dispose in any ma<iiiter of a f>«rtionK*fithe 
public diHwain lo. raise the value of the rest.. He said,: " As I i^le^nd to vot^/ur 
thin hill, I wish to say a very few words in reg»ird i*> *tt. The sutjject has been 
6fren before the Senate: and the Senator from Connecticut (VI r. Nilen) has as 
often reiterated his scruples, taking the same ground that he has taken lo.-dbiy, 
and carefully av«rttling the ground upon which the liiH re««, -rhis bill does ;not 
^touch the^qoestiiin of iHternal improvements at all. It a^^erta tn» right on the 
part of thi^r Government to Jay out a road, or to regulate the const rilctimi. rf a 
rtmd. The Federal Governm<<nt is a great landb<»lder ; it possesses an exten- 
sive public domain ? and we hav« the power, under the C<*ns(i9ilion, to dispose 
of that domain ; and a very unlimiied pfnver it is. Tfie simple q<M*iStt«Hi isrwiiat 
dispcwitiun we may niuke t)£ the public laitd^ ? N.Ji^one will contend G^r the4iK:* 



tfififl thait;\ve cannot .gi.v« theoi; i^iy^y.to a iStote. . As ibe Senator from KdiMuckjr 
'(Mr/ Crkt^ndeii) has aaid» Qv«ry President has signed UiUa aaserliiig the prinoi* # 
pie that f lieee 'aod^ may be disptised of by the .General GroreriiiiieJit, witboMt rer 
strictjon as to the purpose of siich dispoailtoa.. We may; beslow them k>r school 
purpoMTfii^oii )tve may beatow' a portion for. the purpose of Taoproring. the value c^ 
th# re6t» VVh<a( right have you to sit stiU and see your laacfe growing in vdliiOt 
thupugb, ^he iostrumeiilality of.individuais, without rendering any aid in^further- 
Tance of that object ? It is the aettiement of the lands ihat makes them valui»W».. 
It is the settler who converts the howling wilderness into fruitful fields, it is 
the labor and enterprise of the settler that has gfven you in the west a magnifi- 
cent empire, and one which has arken within so brief a period that it is almost 
ffneomprehensi Je, When I told the story in Europe that I had crossed the Ohio 
when there were' scarcely twenty thousand people in that country, aid that it 
noji^ ejEHitained five millions, they did not laugh in. my face, to be sure, but they 
I did* not tn^lteve what [said. There is no parallel in the history of man— no ; 
i such splendid tribute to human industry mnd enterpriso-^sJRcejhe first man went 
out of the garden of Eden. It is not twenty.five years ago that I sat ail night 
inva^anoe &t the head of the pond at Chicago, there being no hitman habitation 
in wAich we could obtain shelter, from the mouth of the Tllinois to the mouth of ' 
the Chicago r\x»r ; and iiow it is one of the great highways of travei between 
the aorthern kkesand the ocean. Sir, I hope the gentleman will putxhis upon 
its true ground, leaving out the const itiitionai qtiestion, and taking alone into con- 
si<)»ritton what is your duty as landholders in a new country — ^a country, too, 
•whic?i must derive its improvement from the industry and enterprise of your own . 
]>nfAlatifm, where every stroke of the wixnlman's axe redounds to your advantage. 
The roan who sits down with his family in the wilderness to make for himself a 
boiM, evinces moits moral courage than the roan who goes into battle. No man 
who has not experienced the ditficultiea and dangers he has ta encounter, ca^n 
^stimare them, f appeal to the Senator from Connecticut to look at It in this 
point of view. He is from an old country, where such improvements have been 
re^dy-nuid(^4o kis hands by his great*great.grandfather. Roads have been made 
and bridges built for his accommodation ; but he must recollect that his cotem- ; 
porariea, his friends around him, his children, perhaps, are going into this new 
coilBtiy aqd enduring privations te make that valuable which was not so before." 
::B«atly in May the Presidnnt laid before Congress the correspondence had be- 
tween our Secretary of Slate and the Commissioner from Yucatan relative to . 
the tfondition of that ooiratry, and the course pursued by the blacks in murdering 
Che iHilte population, pillaging and burning the towns, and soliciting Congress 
to dmris« seme measures far l^eir relief. Subseq lently the Cominittee on For* 
eiglkAfiairs of the Senate reported a bill to enable the President to take tempo* 
raiy military possession of Yucatan. General Cass advocated the report of the 
CMMnitiee* In regard to the principle advanced hj Mr. Monroe, and reasserted 
hy Mt» Polk, which denoimoed any future attempt of the European powers to 
eataMish new colonics in this country. General Cass considered k ^^a wise 
meaEsnre, fully justiiSed by received prineiplea of the law of nations, and by the 
meliutl circumstances of ouv country." In reference to the bill proposed he said : 
«^T prefer, sir, the hill reported by the Chairman of the CommiUee on Foreign 
Afliirs, to the amendments proposed. I de so because, among other reasons, 
I like to call things l»y their troe namee. The bill expresses clearly the objects 
we have in view, and the niotives which influence us. And ouf operations under 
ft Mey he continued til) the confiiet is terminated, or titUhe Mexican Government 
e«i interpose with sufficient vigor for the protection of the Yucalese people* 
And a pew-e with Mexico ^youkl not thus compel us to retire before the Indians 
•t the very moment the exigency might l»e the most urgent. 

**8ome objection has-been made to the provision for the armed occupaticn ^ 
•**—*—*■*- Idttji^ ehiect. si., either to the expression or to the power. If 
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we go to Yucatan at all, we must go there not as suYiordfnate allies, but with a 
right to control and direct all the optsrutions we may deem necessary. Assured- 
ly 'W^ficttukl not thrlt^kiuf ptacin^ our^iBbers utyde^rk^ atittiofify otute'Vtfetttf»«» * 
Gove^ntoietit/tlmid and ifyrumpeient as that iiovefAMenf batt^shbwh itsellC -AlM ) 
itt^^t tib b&distiniotty understood, thar wherever our'feite^' ti^ve {«i '¥ticataD^« ! 
duriiig this -periojd of convuieion, tbey move with a Hght to take any poeitioiift: ' 
tbey tnay deem expedieiit, and toiearry on all the ppek'ntidn^ Which ti^cumsikn*' ' 
ces may require. 1 have mot had an opportunity caiefu ly to etamliie the amt*!!^' 
ni^«s, having only heard them l^ad, but tbey Msem to Indicate our pnoper cuuivfl^ ■ 
of a<ition les» satistactory than the original bill itself.'^ ' '; 



CHAl^TKR XI. 

As the time approached for the assemblage oT the Democratic National Con* • 
ventton, the current ot opinion in the gmat Democratic party gradually but stead* 
ily fettled upon General Cass as the Deimicrattc candidate for the We^idtenby J 

The Convention convened in Baltimore tin the 22d day of May. Hoil. Andr^or - 
Stevenson, of Virginia, was selected to preside over itsdelibt^rHtions. Atter ait' ' ' 
elaborate diseusskw Utr three days, relative 1o the contested seats' of rhe Nt^^ir • 
Ybrk delegates, and the adoption of rules, dsc. the C«Hivention proceeded to blA-« « 
lot^ and upon the fourth ballot General Cass received 179 Vf>ie9,«(bein^ nu>r»' 
than two-thirds of the votes cast, which was necessary, under lite rotes, fo( ftf ' 
chijiccj^and was therefore declared to be the nomiiree of the Convention. ' ' . 

As a matter for future reference, we here insert the state of the various ImK.-^ 
lotings : . , i . 

FiVtt Ballot. — Cass, 125; Buchanan, 55; Woodbury, 58 ; Calhoun, *^ 
AVorth, 6; Dallas, 3. (Florida and New York not voting.) 

Second Ballot.— Cass, 183; Woodbury, 56 ; Buchanan, 61^ Worthy'^ ;D«i^ 
las, 3. (Florida and New York not vniing.-) 

Third BaUoit.—Vji8s, 156 ; Woodbury, 53 ; Buchanan, 40 ; Worth; 5. (New 
York not voting.) 

Fourth Ballot.-^ASB, 179 ; Woodbury, 3S ; Buchanan, 33 ; Butler, d \ .Wortiit * - 
1. .'.( New' York not voting.) 

The announcement of the result by the President of the Convention was fobi 
lowed by enthusiastic applause. The members of the various delegations al- 
most universally sprtngmg to their feet, and uiiittiig :in one spirit^atiri ing about 
of approbaticn. \ ' 

General Cass rs now the- candidate of the Repuldican Denocraoy^of.the United 
Slates for the highest office within the gift ot the American people. Endowed 
by nature with great physical and mental eniergy, the lattar highly cnhivated aod^ 
enlightened by science and experience, be has nerver eluded resfonsiiiiltty, hick** * 
ed wisdom, or wanted promptness in decision. Uis fi'ank independence Aiid«air*< 
dor, as the man's whole political career gives evidenee^ are ejquallrd only by tW - 
proud genius which has stieadily raised him. in the p(»pujar esteem, to liie bigtast; 
station under our Government, until be stands iavested with the confidence itftaft . 
'regard of the entire National Democracy. He lute served his country, atid^ : 
is capable of serving her again. He has served ber in the^war of 181i& :tfe ': 
bas.served her abroad at a most important crisis. He has nerved her kr fb# 
public councils at home. He is a statesman of enlarged experieoce-— of ext^itl* '. 
sive attainments-^honest in his principles^^pnre in his private* Hfe-^ainiable lis % 
his manners — ^fiiithtul to hi^ friends— >li tie rai to hts oppoaents. ^' Trusted ih.ifa* t "^ 
rious respectable and re^nsible offices by Madison, Mcmroe, Jackson, «M i 
Van Buren, and honored with the eon fide nee of Polk, .we trust be will not prove . 
bim.4elf unworthy or incompetent to tread in the footsteps of tbese distinguisbetf .\ 
predecessors." < : 
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